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Two Views of the 65,000 Bus. Cribbed Elevator Recently Completed at Smith Center, Kan. 
ie » [For description see page 108] 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old aaae new firms Peete the year, nee you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an wmlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directorantnd act upon t the sugge ee 


tions it-gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. nS ; ; ee: . Rs Se 
P 2 : = t a a i > ~ - . 
AMARILLO, TEXAS : FORT WORTH, TEXAS Ls é 3 , PEORIA, ILL. ny Se Me } 
Grain Exchange Members Grain and Cotton Exchange Members i oe 7 “Board of Trade “Members os ? Rae 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. Bartlett- Frazier Co.,_ grain merchants. hs ie 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers. Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission. * 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain. * Carter Grain Co., C. M.. brokerage and consignments.* Cole Grain Co., sete WW, receivers and shippers. sa 
‘Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* Davitte Grain & Feed Go,, grain merchants. Ve Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* : sc. ‘ 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. Lone Star Wlevators, public storage-merchandising. Feltman Grain Co.. C. H., grain commission. 2 Deal (cd 
ve Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.* — Luke Grain Co., grain Cobimissionc*? sie ME Ce ae cell 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. “esa PBak& ion (oye Ror commission, * , = 
BALTIMORE, MD. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgmts., merchants. 2 i > 
Chamber of Commerce Members Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* ro) ke PHILADELPH 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* . ; ; ! Sea's 1A, P. 2, 
; so ; ps Commercial Exchange > Members _ A 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HUTCHINSON, KAN, : Pins Markley, ee R., grain broker.* é SS ts ure ey p 
: _? € a 
Corn Exchange Members Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co. , grain storage. ie kee 
t G ; it Elevator.* —- JP Aw ae 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts. gp ULOo rain Oo. oper ey Belt evator » ; PITTSBURGH, PA < LAC Ah 


: nl: 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. é ~ oe _ Member Grain and Hay Exchange > + 
MeConnell, oi E., consignments, brokerage. * ’ Rogers. & , Con Geo. me receivers, shippers. a 8 


Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — : —s ak a ; 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. Board of Trade Members _ And . - PONTIAC, ti “ a ¢ 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* a e Cee tee mu : ; ee Le tid Ae 
Wood Grain Corp:, consignments, brokerage.* Clevelde Grainy Cee y a case : Balbach, Paul A., grain. buyers, all markets. # é 
* A « . s >. ——- 
ee ; es ; . >= a ; 
Se SU Naples “JACKSON, MICH. — | $T. JOSEPH, Mo. = 
Member Chicago Board of Trade y > A j , 


Grain ‘Exchange Members al ea | a |e 


Gates, Harry D., wholesale hay and ‘‘Servall’’ litter. | - 
: —~ Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants.* ? 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 


‘ ; it K __’ Dannen Grain & Mlg. | Co., grain mehts. oigaments, ee 
CAIRO, ILL. ‘ KANSAS CITY, MO. Stratton Grain Co., grain pee ssc aS 4 
| Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* Board of Trade Mombers Reet ~ py es “ ; Se) . ai | 
Christopher & Co., B. C., cash and options. hag a os a sT. LOUIS, MO. Latin ® cal 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co., grain melits.* ~~ et Merchants Exchange Members 4 ae 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* ares B " 
Piper Grain & Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers. Meservey-0’ Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts. * fat oer usch, ‘Inc., feed -grains.* Et 
Wilder Grain ce grain merchants.* Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* sallard-Messmore Grain Co., consignmen ‘on 
, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments. * bake Sah oe Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds. | bee 4 
CHICAGO, ILL Simonds-Shields- Lonsdale | ‘Grain Co. » grain merchants.* eS es-Lusk Grain Co., grain merchants-consi mmeta a 
eee: z y Vanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir, milo, consignments. * xnowlton Grain Co., wide aTEERe grain Dertaniss ae : = 
Board of Trade Members Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., ‘consignments.* ‘ fo sey Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* - ’ a 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* ; tsa’ 2 Mullally & Co., grain commission.* ay ex. ay 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* ; : 4 - rate ullally-Evans Co., everything in grain.* SoH: 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* — , LITTLE ROCK, AR . . -Nanson _ Commission — Co., grain commission.* fe" 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & proy. futures.* EV x = : - : Schwarz Grain Co., grain dealers, consignments.* * 
Havey, BE. F., commission merchant.* Y > Farmer Co., E. L., grain & feed broker. ; r Pesta Grain Co., grain, Gores. +. 
Hoit & Co., "Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. . : i . ee et et. aby isi ‘ ‘es 
Hulburd, ‘Warren & Chandler, grain commission mchts.* 3 7 : 4 mi i. > y Me am. -SALINA, | -KANS. hae 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, ‘stocks, provisions. * pot LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . : a J P ~ 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 7 a Tr; Eberhardt-Simpson | Grain Co., general ee - eee 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. ' Member Chicago Board of Trade = = Smoot Grain Co., oper. ani Terminal ‘Elevator.? wt 
; - Clyde Vedder & cee broker, grain, provisions, stocks, 42 > > Ci ee a | 
. + {4 a . 
ed Nake al eg ea Fe Ca ee : So Bees : “SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS sé 
D ile) i ., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, e.s. meal, rue, «3 ee Ae ‘ o = vo: - 
The Cleveland Grain Co, home office.* eS LOUISVIMCE: KY. _ Bing Co., Dougiass W., sorghums, corn, 3/ ee 
3 i . Board of Trade Members > an hy ne b 45% pee Sey tN 
COLUMBUS, OHIO : Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers. = SIDNEY, “OHIO (ne 
} Cummings & Meapiater, brokers grain, feed, oil.* Pra : i. , onan Gone The FBS “wholesale grand. « 4° Pye 1 , 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. ; ae ae , Viel ‘ ¥ iv rs ie: 
. MEMPHIS, TENN. — ‘ Sioux. CIIX, IOWA. .< ain eee 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 2 Merchants Exchange Members : ‘ 4 Grain Exchan ah tate ’ ue Me) | 5 
The Early & Daniel Co., tit and feed service.* — Buxton, E. E,, broker and commission merchant,* ni oes Grain Co., also office at. ‘Omaha, Ned.* i ei H 
' ap on nm ris 
toe DALLAS, TEXAS ‘ ty ; ; : = rh a 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* . MILWAUKEE, Wis. ¥ al “TOLEDO, OHIO. ‘ ae ea 1 | 
DECATUR, ILL. ie AY Grain & Stock Exchange Members, De Vore & -tibga one cousiznments, futures, i dayers, 
y S pwn + : s Specialists mad x 
t ; , s.* ‘ = 
Baldwin Hlevator Co., grain merchants.* ' SUM Bir Genin Berets ’ PBouth worth “ €o., B. L., hers acre futures. ay | 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members." oF i r my eel 
a y * » i ee 
‘ ines bods & Hight, consignments & futures solicited, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. P TOPEKA, KANSAS, J 2% iF 
DENVER, COLO 4 Chamber of Commerce Members —- Derby Grain Co. : gh grain ca i ie oer 
’ . ine ri a { 
7 Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants, @ 4 5 oa Y (os 
Grain Exchange Members Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat,* oan 68 “WELLINGTON KANS. oe M4 ap cae 
Intermountain Elevator Co., reevrs., shprs., consignmts.* Hallett & Carey Co., grain merchants, Ww \ eu Ww i. { Pes | hee 
Hiawatha Grain Co., secreenings.* oleott & Lincoln, ee \opers.- bbe’: Term. | 7 
DETROIT, MICH. Scroggins Grain Oo,, ” grain merchants, * - a “44 are | hig 
+ % a ae 
mnt ‘yal ‘ ere “4 ‘ oe pe 
International Grain Corp., grain merchants, : . P A WICHITA, ae ia ee hes y 
ENID, OKLA OMAHA, NEBR, ~~ Board of Trade Members i i Sees 
, . Grain Exchange Members Adair-Morton Grain Co., Wheat, corn, oats, - barley. . tr « . 
Hoard of Trade Members Partlett-Frazier Co., grain merehants.* : Craig Grain Oo., wheat specialists, consignments, == |] 3 
Fenquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.*  Rey-Trimble Co., recyrs. and shippers * Smith-MecLinden Grain Co. Wheat, corn, grains, feeds. | i! 
eT An oe a aly opie gr. pe pene Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* ; Wielite we mninal Bivtr a eit P., ‘grain ‘and storage. [J 
RR. umphrey Grain Co., grain merchants, d ; "ics sed . i a rmina r. (Gow en'L ‘el o 4 | ere 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* , ; 8 yi higies ani ‘ 
Sali inal Elvtr., rts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. “ms ne, ee Le 
pe lins Termina vtr., oprts. Southwest Term | vir PAXTON, fk ’ " WINCHESTER, IND. “ Bh | 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Watson Grain Co., corn and oats brokers.* ‘  Gooatich” Bros. Co. te wh re 


rolesale ‘grain “ei x 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Wst. 1898), American Blevatas & Grain Tra 
and Price-OCurrent-Grain Reporter (Hst. 1884). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of te, bet A882) Grn Won ie 


field seed. 332, South La Salle Street, Chicago, Tlinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25e per ton Ent i u d, and 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Members rs. 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


(ARGILL 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


INCORPORATED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
F e 761 Chamber of Commerce 
uture ra ing Country Offices 
a UnO nee Minn. Terminal Offices 
° ° Marshall, Minn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Upon Organized Commodity Pes iatos ao Dak Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Boston, Omaha, 
Markets pellet Falls, So. Dak Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Spokane, 
by G. Wright Hoffmas Lincoln, Neb. | ri Seattle, San Francisco, Winnipeg,’ Man.; Montreal, Que. 


Reviewsttherdevelooment and extent ol Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of, 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 


price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 Ibs. - 
=e || WHEAT 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


A Service of 59 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Pratt, Belleville, Fort Scott, Emporia, “Great Bend, EOF Dodge City, Topeka, 
ae, : Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo.; Omaha, Ne 


~4 meee [SMINAGHICSUNTIMCANNTTS 


l "1 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


: Modern Fireproof Storage GRAINCO. 
I GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for WT Peeples 


shipment to Kawsas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates, 
neni emai, 
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GRAIN - STOCKS 
LAMSON BROS.&COQ. sonos:corron 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. BUTTER - EGGS 
“63 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. F. HAVEY 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr., Cash Grain Dept. 
Phone State 9760 
Consignments Solicited—Bids ‘‘To-Arrive” 
Ask for our Shipping Prices 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


— ESTABLISHED 1880 —— 


ASK FOR BIDS 
JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. e202 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Safety 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Sample Envelopes 
BUYERS OF Aor seeds Made of keaee nations 
eho Haves Guneeaentet ee 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley eee ae 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, = Akron, _St. Joseph, GRAIN & FEED ee 
la. la. Ohio Mo. 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the negra tg cifer codes in stocks 
Universal Gra de, board cover. . .$1.00 
Robinsons Cifor ‘cue, Teather ciss.sics< 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Co de SE ES PROCES Pye 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th ——) rt 70 
Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup..... 20.00 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO Bentley's Complete Phrace Cade. : :< Ho\ee 
RECEIVERS BUYERS SHIPPERS Ealpack Gade [ihehye ey ce Gon 
Branches in All Principal Markets, Including it a ee RT 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY GRAIN ae ae 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS PEORIA 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
135 South La Salle Street, rate a ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Members Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


OO OS = ae 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
0 coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


ter start before your com- A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS GRAIN © sHipPers 


ew.w. DEWEY «sons e 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


P. B. and C. C. 


MILES 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialt- 


LUKE cn 
Co., Inc. 
Solicits Your Peoria Business 
Consign Your Corn to Us 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


FORO OOOO. OO 


AIR BLAST | + + 

* INCREASED CAPACITIES-- + 

CAR LOADER x + 

*« A complete stock of every type of bucket, 

provides the most efficient method of rapid loading of x leg belt, head pulley, motor and head drive + 

bulk cars of grain, and does away forever with scoop- «x enables us to quote you promptly and 

ing and loading delay. It is automatic, ey car x exactly onthe proper equipment to increase + 

eveulyadoes Hot damage’ grain, raises theser ads pie. * the elevating capacity of your elevator legs 
moves dust and chaff. Used by hundreds of grain x d M/ of 4 

tore: to any speed you may desire, yet keep power > 

* costs low. » 

Write us for detailed information «x Write us about your needs. . 

relative to this time and money saver. 4 No obligation, of course. + 

The Pneumatic Grain Machinery Corp. Ne WHITE * STAR * COMPANY at 

Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 54 WICHITA, KANSAS ve 

FO IOI OID IIIA OIA AIO I to 
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HORNER & WYATT ZELENY 


° er System 
Engineers Thermomet y 
: : Protects Your Grain 
Designers of Grain Elevators } ccceee: 
and’ Feed Mille Estimates cheerfully given. 


Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

padi ae 

Bushels rain Car 
Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


neon. «= JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 
bac rte tae ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS genta ekr 


rons raion FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bint ie 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING CHRYSLER BUILDING 
CHICAGO NUE Wey Gran 


GRAIN ELEVATORS * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN ‘Ss. METCALF co. 


PT se Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors. 
Uh hk icago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hasti + 
é 12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England astings ot, Vencouyer. B.C 


PED SRY RR RP 


~ 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CoO. 


San Francisco 


VAN NESS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Building or Modernizing 
Prompt Service in 8 
Surrounding States 


WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
5221 N. Penn. St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders 


Concrete Grain Elevators, Coal Pockets, 
Feed Mills 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 

Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


We are very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while 


Grain Elevators—1895 to Today 
One North La Salle Street, Chicago 


Toronto 


EIKENBERRY 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


—— CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


to read it.—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. 


INNEAPOLI 
Hughess sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. M Oris 


MINNESOTA 


GOOD 
LUBRICATION 
SeAey hs. MON Key 


Saves Corn 


1,000 users have found it takes less corn 
to make a ton of supreme grade “Steel 
Cut” with their “Eurekas”. 


ARE YOU RECEIVING FULL VALUE FOR 


YOUR LUBRICATION DOLLAR? Shatin Ba 


Ask Your “Mill Mutual’? Insurance Office for 
a Lubrication Booklet, or Write to Us. 


e e e 
it’s all in the Knives 
The total value of al other mechanical 
features of a Cutter are of less importance 
than the KNIVES, a sound reason for as- 
certaining why “Eureka” secret processed 
Knives cut more corn perfectly—with less 
power—less by-product—less waste—for 
a longer period. Catalog 1580 

tells why. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
Department of 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


S. HOWES CO., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS—Grain elevator and 
feed mill; well equipped; in good condition; 
good location; town of 1,900. Address P. O. 
Box 309, Amboy, IIl. 


NORTHWEST IOWA elevator for sale, 18,000 
bu., feed warehouse, coal sheds; good crops, ex- 
cellent territory. Address 79R3, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


ALWAYS HAVE GRAIN ELEVATORS for 
sale. If you are in the market write me fully 
as to amount you wish to invest and location 
desired. James M. Maguire, 6440 Minerva Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. : 

OH!IO—Elevator,, Feed and Coal Business for 
sale in small country town; a splendid opportu- 
nity; good farming community; no competition 
near; priced to sell. C. E, Yarian, Galion, Ohio. 


N. E. CENT. IND.—320,000 bu.; all electric; 
grinder and mixer; low cost operation; closest 
inspection invited; one house station; no better 
land and territory; here 30 yrs.; wish to retire. 
Address 80B4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA—One of the 
finest, most economically operated grain elevator 
and coal trestle in state for sale; excellent con- 
dition; built 1922; good thrifty community; good 
schools. $20,000 half mortgage, if necessary 
might consider renting; wish to retire on ac- 
count of health. P. O. Box 500, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO—25,000 bu. ironclad 
grain elevator on own ground and side track; 
fully equipped with cleaners, sheller, hammer 
mill, etc. Located Preble county; good roads, 
school, churches. Handle all grains, feeds, coal, 
etc. No competition. Priced right for quick 
sale. Owner wishes to devote his entire time 
to other interests. R. O. Klepinger, Ingomar 
Ohio. 1 =| 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
§s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. ‘There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


ul | 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—60,000 bu. elevator, fine location 
on Chicago and Alton branch, electric power, 
good equipment, sale subject to yearly lease. 


Doing good business. Address 79Y6, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS—10,000 bus. elevator, 
$6,500; built 1935; electrically equipped; new 20 
ton scale; new electric hoist; good territory; 


doing from 100,000 bus. to 150,000 bus. annually; 
other interest. Address 79Y5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR & FEED MILL FOR 
SALE 


PEORIA COUNTY, ILLINOIS—Hlevator and 
feed mill for sale. Address 80C6, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Elevator site for sale, 
office and its equipment, cob burner, driveway, 
available. Geo. Busch, Greenview, Ill. 


INDIANA—Elevator, feed and coal busi- 
ness for sale; in good farming location; on pri- 
vate ground; all in good condition. Reason for 
selling: death of owner. Address 80C4, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


N. C. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Feed manufac- 
turing plant modern throughout, thoroughly 
equipped, ideal shipping and transit facilities, 
going concern long established; ideal Pastern 
branch for Western Manufacturer; exceptional 
proposition. Add. 79Z4, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


NORTHWESTERN U. S.—A well establishea, 
profitable business is in need of additional work- 
ing capital. The business is conceded one of 
the best of its kind in the territory; plant con- 
sists of a good sized concrete warehouse 
equipped with modern machinery for cleaning 
and handling grain and feeds. Business done is 
very diversified. Located in good poultry, dairy, 
stock-raising and seed growing section. Prospects 
are good for handling over million pounds of 
wool, Excellent opportunity for an energetic 
young man who has the will to work and suc- 
ceed, one knowing seed handling and selling es- 
pecially desirable. No better business of its kind 
in the country. Write us your experience and 
what you will invest. All correspondence held in 
strict confidence. Address 80A7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


KEEP POSTED 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, 


American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 


Price Current-Grain Reporter, 


Gentlemen: 


In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Cais Dollars 


for one year. 


IName (af Firm, .4's4oieos... eae ee ee eee 


Capacity of Elevator 


State 


Post Office: ita. eee 


coer eee eee eee eee ree e reese eo ee seen 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Manager of Elevator 
or Line of Elevators. Twenty years of ex- 
perience in Grain, Seed and Side Lines, fully 
capable in every respect. Address 791X, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as manager of elevator 
by middle aged man, several years’ experience, 
thoroughly competent to handle any station, 
side lines, etc., references from banks and re- 
liable grain men from country and terminals. 
Address 80A12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
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SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illt 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 


extension will dump into any number of 


doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 
reasonable, All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation, 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


BLUE STREAK MILL; truck dump; sheller; 
moisture tester. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


FOR SALE—15 bu. Richardson Automatic ele- 
vator scale. Missouri Valley Milling Co., Osage 
City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 


motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, II. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


used 
Address 80C3, 


FOR SALE—40 h.p. Fairbanks Diesel; 
only fifteen months; like new. 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—65 h.p. One Cylinder Fairbanks 
Diesel Stationary Engine; 25 bbl. Midget Marvel 
Flouring Mill. White Sales Corp., Scotts, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Three 80 h.p. lowdown portable 
feed mills; six rebuilt portable feed mills; new 
and used stationary hammer mills. D. Dwyer, 
Oelwein, Ia. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Midget Marvel 25 bbl. 
tained flour mill, completely rebuilt; 
condition, ready to run. Will install. 
W. W. Reichard, Urbana, Ill. 


self-con- 
in top 
Bargain. 


ALL EQUIPMENT of a Large Feed Mill. Your 
inquiry for ANY ITEM will bring a prompt re- 


ply as to what is available. Address 80A4, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
HAMMER GRINDER SCREENS—Fit all 


makes of grinders; any hole size; save 25 to 
50%; quick shipment; guaranteed quality. York 
Foundry, Box GF, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE—One 36” Attrition Mill, direct 
connected two 50 h.p. motors; one Gruendler 
Grinder direct connected 75 h.p. motor; 100 Ib. 
Richardson Automatic Seale; one 50 bu. N&M 
Meal Drier; one 50 bu. Cutler Meal Drier. 
Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt used machinery; 1 No. 20 
Blue Streak & 1 No. 30 Blue Streak Custom 
Mills with or without motors; Blue Streak Corn 
Cutter & Grader; Gruendler Whirl Beater No. 2; 
1 Vita Cereal Mill; Two and Three Pair High 
Corn Rolls, 18-20”, 22” & 24” Attrition Mills, belt 
or motor driven; several Electric Motors and 
Starters: one 50 h.p. G. E. Slip Ring Motor. Box 
256, Waterloo, Indiana. 


BIG MACHINERY STOCK must be sold ; 
everything in best of condition; Hammermills: 


small Williams, No. 3 Rowell, 20” ww, 60h.p. 
40” BarNun, two 16” Papecs, Jacobson Ajacs, 
several screenings grinders. Attrition Mills— 


26” Monarch, 22” and 18” Diamond. Feed Mix- 
ers—%-ton Jacobson vertical, Howell %-ton 
drum type. Electric Motors—15, 20, 25, 40, 50, 
60, 1,800 r.p.m., 3-phase, 50 h.p. 900 slip ring, 
and others. Gas Engines—60 h.p. Waukesha, 35 
h.p. Massey Harris, 50 h.p. Lincoln V8, 40 h.p. 
Waukesha. Magnetic Separators—One 8”, one 
10” with rectifiers. Everything priced to sell 
quick. Write for more information. J. A. John- 
son, 1088 10th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANT—Used Brown-Duvel or 


Tag Moisture 
Tester. 


Address Box No. 27, Morton, Ill. 


STEEL BIN WANTED 


WANT TO BUY steel bin elevator that can 
be moved. Box 188, Steriing, Colorado. 


ROPE DRIVE FOR SALE 


ROPE DRIVE New 90 lb. 260 ft. best 4 strand 
Manilla; 1 inch; $12.00 new. J. S. Cameron, 
Elliott, Dl. 


BARTER AND EXCHANGE 


WANT TO TRADE Hammer Mill, Three Pair 
High Roll, 25 h.p. and 50 h.p. Electric Motors 
22” Unique Attrition Mill with 15 h.p. Motors 
for Diesel Engine from 60 to 125 h.p. Engine 
must be in good condition. Address 80C1, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


READERS DESIRING to learn by whom, or 
where any grain handling machine or device is 
made, can generally obtain it promptly by ad- 
dressing Information Buro, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, Ill. 


SVAN et 


OVER 50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 

If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 54%4x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $2.00, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book 
[Gross | Tare | Net | 


This book is designed to facilitate the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer is delivering a number of loads daily. The above illustrates 
the half of the sheet which remains in the book. The outer half has the same rulings, 
but is printed on the other side of the sheet, so that when sheet is folded back on 
itself, and a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate will be made of each entry. 
Each page has room for name of farmer and 34 loads and is machine perforated down 
the middle so outer half may be torn out and given to the farmer or sent to head- 


quarters of line company. 


The book is 12 x 12 inches, check bound with heavy boards, contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides, and nine sheets of No. 1 carbon. 


Order Form 66. Weight, 4 lbs. 


Price $2.60, plus postage. 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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It Is Easy to Earn Greater 
Twine Profit Selling 


INTERNATIONAL 
“BIG BALL’ TWINE 


with the PATENTED COVER 


High quality means satisfied customers. You'll find it an easy matter to place a 


Full stocks at International Harvester branches 800d volume of this high-quality twine 
—not necessary for you to carry a big supply. among your friends and customers, at a 


The International Harvester name and reputation good profit. Drop é line to the ee 
stands behind every ball of International Twine. branch house, or direct to us at Chicago, 


International Twine is guaranteed for length, and we will have an International Har- 
strength, and weight. Treated against destruc- vester traveler call on you and give you 
tion by insects. full details. 


Farmers using McCormick-Deering Binders prefer INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
International Harvester Twine. 180 No. Michigan Ave. “S°O8?0RATEP) 


"JS AY BEE” Wear a DUPOR... 


The World’s Standard Grinder NG ga ponmetinc fest 
Bp ee F 
< » Capacity, Durability RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
and_Economy FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 
light weight, collapsible to fit the 
pocket! Easy breathing—clear vision— 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort. 
Why Breathe Dusts, Paint Sprays, Fume 
etc. ORDER YOUR ''DUPOR" TODAY 


PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 
each, 


Chicago, illinois 


Don’t Breathe DUST 


OVER 20,000 IN USE 


Many new outstanding improvements give “JAY BEE” 


than heretofore Grinds everyehing grndabie attonene | | UHE HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


HS: COVER eA 


cost—lowest maintenance expense—longer life of mill. 


Eliminates all guess- 
work. Avoid costly 
mistakes and _ install 
the Hall. 


No mixing of grain. 
All bin space utilized. 


The largest firms in the industry use the “JAY BEE.” 
Mills in operation 10 years and more are still giving 
satisfactory, profitable service. Mfd. by The Bossert 
Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., world’s largest hammer 
mill manufacturers. 


MOLASSES MIXERS, BATCH MIXERS, CORN CRACKERS 


Sizes and styles to meet every requirement. Write for 
detailed description, price, terms, etc. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn.—Utica, N. Y. 


Wri ‘ 
J. B. Sedberry Co., $17 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. Jay Bee Ite tor Catalog 
Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.—395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, 


Tenn. T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. H ALL DISTRIBUTOR Co. 1504 Grant St. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Gra JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 


Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 
LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 


grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are _ invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 9, 1938 


THE LONG drawn-out debate over the 
wages and hours bill could easily be set- 
tled to the satisfaction of weary workers 
by dropping all reference to hours and 
work and providing only for regular 
wages. 


THE IMPROVEMENT of all elevator 
equipment not only by the installing of 
larger and better mechanical facilities 
but by the provision of a private office 
for the elevator manager as well as a 
public office for customers welcomes the 
arrival of better business methods, great- 
er convenience and improved efficiency. 


ONE OF THE most encouraging 
changes in the organized grain trade is 
the broadening of the membership re- 
quirements of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n of North Dakota so as to wel- 
grain elevator operators to 

membership. This should help to 

strengthen the organization and increase 

its influence for improved trade condi- 

tions. Many of our state associations 

could be consolidated to the great advan- 
tage of all concerned. 


POSTING MARKETS, testing seed or 
running feeding testS near your office 
will help to attract farmers and _ pro- 
mote your trade. 


SO MANY storms in Western Kan- 
sas and the Texas Panhandle are filling 
the air with dust, the impression is 
gaining credence that a long drizzle is 
greatly needed. 


OVERDRAFTS never delight the con- 
signee. If you want the vigilant sery- 
ices of an experienced commission mer- 
chant refrain from slapping him before 
advising of shipment. 


THE CLOTHING of a manager of a 
Michigan elevator caught in a sprocket 
chain driving a machine he was trying 
to repair and altho the power was im- 
mediately shut off by his helpers it was 
too late to save him. The only safe way 
to repair moving machinery is to cut off 
all power before starting the work. 


CONSIDERABLE power is required 
to draw tramp iron out of a stream of 
grain, in fact many of the toys now 
being installed in hopes of protecting 
grinding machinery from scraps of iron 
are a deluding substitute for a real sep- 
arator. The best separator obtainable is 
the most efficient iron remover, and not 
only protects the mill, but reduces the 
power required and prolongs the life of 
the grinder. 


FIRE LOSSES in Illinois in 1937 
showed a decrease of $953,926 from 1936, 
with 3,267 fewer fires, according to re- 
ports made to State Fire Marshal Sher- 
man V. Coultas by fire chiefs and other 
local reporting officials. The total loss 
for the year was $11,081,347, caused by 
16,306 fires. Forty-three persons were 
found guilty as a result of investigation 
of incendiary fires, according to the fire 
marshal’s report, and five juvenile cases 
were disposed of without court action. 
The 590 investigations undertaken dur- 
ing the year will help to discourage pyro- 
maniacs starting mysterious fires. 


WRITTEN CONTRACT covering 
grain delivered at the elevator will pre- 
vent many disputes and stop shrewd 
farmers speculating with the elevator 
operator’s capital. One Illinois farmer 
who alleges that a Freeport grain buyer 
agreed to pay $1.02 a bushel for corn 
delivered 781 bushels Sept. 18 and is 
now suing for $764.61. Was the corn 
stored or sold the day it was delivered, 
or was it the first delivery on a con- 
tract? Who knows and can prove it? 
Elevator operators who refused to re- 
ceive grain not contracted except, for 
immediate sale to make that practice 
their general rule, should be able to 
avoid some misunderstandings and ex- 
pensive law suits. Winning suits brot 
by farmers always loses at least one cus- 
tomer and sometimes more. Having all 
contracts or agreements in writing al- 
ways helps to avoid differences and dis- 
putes. 
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WHEN YOU see a car leaking grain 
in transit, give us the essential facts for 
publication. It may help a_ brother 
dealer to authenticate his claim for loss. 
Few old cars are grain tight, so all need 
careful coopering and lining. 


Strange Trucker Pulls a New 
Trick 


We continue to marvel at the daring 
of country elevator operators who persist 
in dealing with strange truckers, not- 
withstanding the frequent exposure of 
their many swindling practices. This 
week a Missouri trucker pulled a new 
trick at a Coon Rapids, Ia., elevator. 
After his empty trailer was loaded with 
400 bushels of shelled corn he drove off 
promising to return and pay as soon as 
he got a check cashed, but evidently he 
could not get check cashed as he failed 
to return. 

A roving peddler of unknown address 
and doubtful responsibility can easily 
steal or borrow a truck, but he should 
experience real difficulty in establishing 
a credit for 400 bushels of corn with a 
well informed elevator operator. Mer- 
chants in all lines are directly interested 
in stopping these traveling swindlers 
and all must cooperate in checking their 
activities or suffer from their dishonest 
competition. 


The Elevator Man's Opportunity 


Many enterprising grain merchants 
have not only helped their farmer pa- 
trons to larger yields of superior grain, 
but they have thereby, greatly increased 
the volume of grain receipts at their 
stations. Elevator operators are now 
installing the latest and best machinery 
for cleaning, testing and treating seeds 
to the great advantage and profit of the 
grain grower. 

The preparation of the soil and the use 
of the best fertilizer obtainable can be 
materially stimulated by every elevator 
man whose mailing list includes all the 
wide awake farmers of his district. 

Some grain dealers not only make 
known their facilities for supplying 
prime seed of all kinds, but by urging 
their farmer patrons to have their seed 
cleaned, tested and treated, insure a 
larger yield of better grain from every 
acre under cultivation. Planting dead 
seed or seed including a heavy mixture 
of weeds and other foreign matter al- 
ways results in a woeful waste of labor 
and opportunity. 

The planting of hybrid seed corn has 
so greatly increased the yield of corn 
that farmers everywhere are willing to 
pay a handsome premium for hybrid seed 
that is known to be right. The cleaning, 
the testing and the treating of choice 
seed not only pays the elevator man well 
for his service, but by increasing the 
yield and quality of the crops promotes 
the best interest of his patrons and his 
community. 
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Less Governmental Interference 
Imperative 


If business in general and agriculture 
and the grain business in particular is 
to survive the unreasonable regulations 
and limitations of the meddlesome offi- 
cials of the boards, bureaus and commis- 
sions now striving to dominate all activi- 
ties of U. S. A. citizens, then a campaign 
of resistance must be carefully organ- 
ized and vigorously conducted. 


The burocrats in their eager search 
for new “emergencies” or excuses for 
attaining greater power permit their sel- 
fish enthusiasm to warp their judgment 
and close their eyes to the fact that they 
are strangling business and destroying 
the source of their own sustenance. En- 
couraging or even permitting loud- 
mouthed officials to threaten or scare 
timid business with broadside innuen- 
does cannot help to improve industrial 
conditions anywhere. 


The existing confusion brought about 
by many changes in laws and regulations 
making the efficient operation of business 
most difficult is intensified by the uncer- 
tainties of the future. The railroads are 
afflicted with so many regulations and 
restrictions, few are able to conduct their 
business profitably, so are forced to bor- 
row large sums from the R. F. C. Most 
of the railroads would, no doubt, operate 
at a profit if individual initiative were 
permitted to function normally. Home 
building. and the extension of public util- 
ities is discouraged by government ac- 
tivities in both lines. The government’s 
financing of inexperienced men in the 
grain business has proved most disas- 
trous to all concerned and the taxpayers 
are out about twenty million dollars. 


Licensing or threatening any branch 
of the grain business cannot be consid- 
ered an aid to recovery and surely con- 
fiscating undistributed profits or penaliz- 
ing grain merchants with burdensome 
and unreasonable taxes cannot be accept- 
ed as encouragement. Trading in grain 
for immediate and future delivery is rec- 
ognized by all who are familiar with the 
service performed by the traders as a di- 
rect aid in the efficient marketing of farm 
products, but the perverted burocrats 
persist in treating the grain merchant as 
a criminal who must be taxed, regulated 
and watched in order that burocrats shall 
be given more power and an extension 
in life. 

The prevailing recession of business 
serves to emphasize the folly of further 
strangling of business with rigid regu- 
lations and restrictions. Naturally, grain 
dealers resent the efforts of the burocrats 
to tell them how they shall run their 
business and look to grain trade organ- 
izations to oppose further political inter- 
ference. Fortunately, the grain trade has 
more active organizations working for 
the common good of all than ever before 
and the lawmakers are being watched 


more carefully by the grain trade asso- 
ciations than ever: They surely need it 
because of the many ridiculous laws now 
handicapping business. 

The complex system of multiple taxes 
now leaving the average business man 
little time to do more than make out re- 
ports for burocrats, calls for the repeal 
of most of the taxing laws and the sim- 
plification of all others. Some are so 
complicated, it costs more to file a-sched- 
ule than to pay the taxes. The existing 
chaos surely offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a well planned campaign for 
relief on the part of all trade and indus- 
trial organizations. 


Farm Bill Nearing Enactment 


Under Congressional rules a confer- 
ence com’ite can not write a new bill, 
but must confine itself to reconciling the 
provisions of the house and senate bills. 


During the 80 days the farm bill has 
been in conference much new matter has 
been presented to the com’ite, some of 
it from the Department of Agriculture. 
Insertion of new matter subjects the bill 
to points of order and debate, to fore- 
close which the House rule com’ite ap- 
proved a rule limiting debate to 4 hours, 
meaning that it is contemplated to rush 
the bill thru without permitting adequate 
consideration. Thirty pages of new 
matter not in the bill as passed by the 
House have been added. 


The bill as reported to the House Feb. 
7 contains an entirely new clause com- 
pelling buyers of wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco to collect penalties from 
farmers who fail to comply. Grain deal- 
ers who have been forced into the posi- 
tion of collection agents without pay for 
landlords, mortgagees, and threshermen 
will not relish being placed in the posi- 
tion of wielding a club over penalized 
farmers. 

The Congressmen took away from the 
administration the allocation of benefit 
payments by specifying that 27 per cent 
of the funds must be distributed to cot- 
ton planters, 14% to wheat, 15% to corn 
and 44% to various crops. 

Provision is made for parity payments, 
acreage control, soil conservation, mar- 
keting regulations, commodity loans and 
crop insurance. 

Wheat loans would be compulsory 
when prices drop to 52% of parity, and 
corn loans when prices drop to 75% of 
parity. 

Of course, the Congress has no power 
to establish such farm control; and, in 
the hope of getting by the Supreme 
Court, the Congressmen devote the in- 
troduction to a finding of fact that crop 
surpluses are a burden on_ interstate 
commerce, which is not true. Our 
hustling exporters have always found 
ready buyers. The transportation agen- 
cies and grain merchants have always 
handled large crops efficiently. 
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The Cultivation of Public | 


Relations 


Congress and the perverted leaders of 
state legislatures are so obsessed with 
the conviction that all business is a 
crime, it is high time all men engaged 
in business appoint themselves a com- 
mittee of one hundred to undertake an 
active campaign to convince those whom 
they contact that their business service 
is an essential factor in promoting the 
legitimate commerce of the nation. 


While some abuses may have crept into 
trading in grain for future delivery, 
there is no justification for killing all 
business in grain futures. The futures 
market is designed as first aid to the 
marketing of cash grain and for eighty 
years has functioned most efficiently. 

Future trading has so cushioned all cash 
transactions as to absorb most of the 
speculative element accompanying the 
ownership of grain. The futures market 
has so fortified grain dealers and manu- 
facturers as to make it possible for all 
to protect themselves against unexpected 
advances and declines in market values, 
and to work on a narrow margin with- 
out fear of heavy losses. 

While some lawmakers and enemies of 
the marketing system seem to find special 
delight in painting the grain trade with 
criminal hues, there is no justification 
for their misrepresentation and no ex- 
cuse for any grain merchant failing to 
rush to the defense of the grain market- 
ing system and his own business. Every 
member of the trade owes it to himself 
and the grain business to grasp every 
opportunity to enlighten those he con- 
tacts as to the true service performed 
by the grain merchants of the land in 
getting the surplus grain from our pro- 
ducers to the consumer. 

The country elevator operator not only 
helps to build a community, but actively 
promotes the best interests of that com- 
munity by providing a constant market 
throughout the year for grain of all 
kinds and grades. The elevator man 
is primarily a community _ builder. 
His interests are so closely entwined 
with the interests of his patrons, 
he naturally works with his fel- 
low merchants in establishing and main- 
taining an attractive trading post for the 
farmers of adjacent territory. He needs 
the confidence and must cultivate the 
good will not only of his farmer patrons, 
but of all his fellow citizens. The more 
earnest his efforts to enlighten those 
whom he contacts as to the mechanics of 
the grain business, the greater respect 
will he and his business be held in by 
his friends. 


The most effective promotion of public 
relations includes the enlightenment of 
the public as to the true service per- 
formed by the grain trade. In view of 
the many unwarranted vicious attacks on 
the grain trade by the farm agitators 
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and the politicians, it behooves every 
grain trade organization to establish a 
department for informing the public as 
to the service performed with the view 
to gain the confidence and respect of all 
citizens. 


The merchant who is not sufficiently 
posted on the true service rendered by 
his fellows to find real pride in his call- 
ing should engage in some line he under- 
stands. 


Overlooked the Sun Spots 


The first session of the recent conven- 
tion of the Crop Killers’ Union was a 
most enjoyable affair. Every delegate 
was in a happy mood and the vote of 
thanks to the weather man for the warm, 
open winter was adopted by an enthusi- 
astic rising vote. 

All delegations reported a large in- 
crease in the numerical strength of their 
particular tribes and promised continued 
multiplication. 

The Chairman of the Potato Bug dele- 
gation vigorously denounced the spray- 
ing of vines with Paris Green as it made 
the leaves unpalatable and greatly inter- 
fered with bugs’ digestion. 

The Credentials Committee recom- 
mended the admission of the C.I.O. dele- 
gation from Insects Infesting Stored 
Grain to active membership and Long- 
Tooth Weevil expressed their apprecia- 
tion in an oration glowing with thanks. 


Bugs Incorporated denounced the pot- 
shot attack on big business as a cowardly 
smoke screen designed to detract the at- 
tention of thoughtful farmers from the 
urgent need of using more and better 
fertilizers as well as to plant only clean, 
heavy treated seed of high viability. 

The jumping delegate of the Grass- 
hoppers League expressed gratification at 
the recognition given by the government 
in its forecast of greater activities by 
members of the League the coming sea- 
son. 

With favorable damp weather condi- 
tions continuing until St. Patrick’s day 
the Green Bug division promised to keep 
the crop reporters working nights and 
Sundays this spring. 

The reduction in the acreage of grain 
by the AAA and other Dept. of Agri. 
meddlers was bitterly denounced by the 
Resolutions Committee, which presented 
a clear-cut declaration to the effect that 
it was much better to plant the entire 
farm area, so that, even though the 
greedy black crows, the prolonged drouth, 
black rust and dust storms grabbed more 
than their share of the crop, something 
would be left for insects depending upon 
growing grain for their subsistence. 

After the orators of the Chinch Bug 
Family had vigorously denounced the of- 
ficious Burocrats for attempting to cut 


- down the food supply, the leaders of the 


- 


+ 
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Hessian Flies and the Army Worms each 
in turn insisted farmers should be given 
“every encouragement to plant more 


grain, “so more could be exchanged for 
foreign gold to fill our Kentucky cave.” 

Altho the President of Parasites Con- 
solidated insisted the resolution was a 
weak presentation of a just cause it was 
adopted without opposition and, after de- 
nouncing all efforts to regulate the life 
or limit the activities of grain growers, 
the Loyal Friends of Farmers adjourned 
sine die. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: While the parasites are 
sure to have much to say regarding the volume 
of the coming crop, the weather man and the 
Crop Control officials will insist upon having 
their say. However, the industrious farmer 
who makes an intelligent selection of seed and 
fertilizer and cultivates diligently is sure to 


have something to sell in spite of all his active 
enemies. 


Contracts Are Sacred 


Promises and agreements whether en- 
tered into by word of mouth or formally 
written out are the basis for the whole 
structure of our civilization. Every 
joint activity grows out of a mutual un- 
derstanding. Without assured co-opera- 
tion our civilization would relapse into 
savagery. 

Contracts are not made sacred by law, 
but by the force of public opinion and 
the knowledge that welchers soon will 
find no one with whom to deal. The 
welcher is put out of business automat- 
ically when no one will have anything 
to do with him. Honorable merchants 
erase his name from lists of customers 
and strive to forget they ever heard of 
him. 

Since Kaiser Wilhelm told the world a 
treaty was but a scrap of paper all dic- 
tators and governments have tampered 
with the sanctity of contracts. The most 
conspicuous example is the defrauding 
of investors by welching on governmental 
promises to pay full gold value on gold 
certificates. 


Even when two parties make a con- 
tract in good faith governments will in- 
tervene to modify them or make them 
worthless. Commodity exchanges with 
quasi governmental authority will inter- 
vene to substitute settlement by paying 
a money difference for the actual deliv- 
ery. Such action simply teaches buyers 
and sellers to avoid making contracts 
on exchanges where they are not en- 
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forced. An identical contract made out- 
side of the exchange could be enforced 
by a court awarding full damages. Many 
times have farmer juries given judg- 
ment against a fellow farmer who de- 
faulted on a contract to deliver grain to 
the country elevator. Condemnation is 
more severe if the seller had not and 
did not expect to have the grain sold, be- 
ing expressed by the couplet “He who 
sells what isn’t his’n must buy it back 
or go to prison.” 

A seller on an exchange can not be 
put in prison nor be compelled to de- 
liver when a rule of the exchange pro- 
vides that a com’ite shall adjust defaults. 
A buyer on an exchange having full 
knowledge of the rule before he con- 
tracted has no ground for complaint if 
the com’ite makes a settlement that is 
unsatisfactory to him. 


Freight Charges on Recon- 
signed Shipment 


In a decision reversing that of the lower 
court the Supreme Court of Michigan on Sept. 
1, 1937, held that where consignee of three ° 
carloads of coal reconsigned to third party with 
direction “Charges to follow’ and coal was 
delivered by carrier on credit, to reconsignee, 
who was adjudicated a bankrupt two weeks 
later, dominion on part of consignee in order- 
ing reconsignment created liability for freight 
charges which was not discharged by exten- 
sion of credit by carrier to consignee. 

The cars of coal moved from Pursglove, 
W. Va., to Detroit, Mich., consigned to the 
Brown-Ward Co., who ordered the reconsign- 
ment by ’phone and confirmed in writing, to 
A. F. Weast, who on same day directed deliv- 
ery to Holmes Coal Co., operated by Russell 
Du Puis, who was on the railroad’s credit list. 

The cars were unloaded without the charges 
of $507.68 being paid. 

The New York Central R. R. Co. brought 
suit against the Brown-Ward Co. after fail- 
ing to get anything from the bankrupt Rusself 
Du Puis. Reversing the decision of the lower 
court the Supreme Court held that the general 
rule applied, that “one who receives or exer- 
cises dominion over goods by ordering recon- 
signment is responsible for freight charges ac- 


cruing up to the time of such reconsignment 
order.”—274 N. W. Rep. 715. 


One of the potent influences for Recov- 
ery’s setback according to Congressman John 
O’Conner of New York is that, “The Admin- 
istration has been picking on private employ- 
ers, abusing them and snooping on them, yet 
the only place anyone can get a job is from a 
private employer.” 


| ee is more than optimism; it is optimism with a punch; 


it is that intangible something in a person which spurs him raptur- 


ously on to endless accomplishment. Some people are naturally enthusi- 


astic; others must in large measure acquire it. 


In either case enthusiasm 


is a precious thing; something not to be squandered, but wisely directed, 


that the capacity for it may be preserved for useful accomplishment and 


the mutual welfare and happiness of the individual and mankind. 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Inventor of Elevator? 


Grain & Feed Journals: I am trying to 
verify information that Daniel Thompson of 
Pekin invented the modern grain elevator. He 
was a member of the grain firm of Flint & 


Thompson, later removing to Chicago.—Ray 
Brisendine, Pekin, Ill. 
Ans.: Oliver Evans of Pennsylvania invented 


the cup and belt elevator back in 1785, and it 
was later developed on a large scale at ‘Buffalo, 
N. Y., to unload lake vessels. 


Official Moisture Tester? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Is the Tag Electric 
or the Brown-Duvel moisture tester official >— 
ASB: 


Ans.: Neither is “official.’’ Both are recog- 
nized and approved by the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture; but the oven method of testing for 
moisture as practiced by chemists the world 
over has been adopted as the official standard 
by the Department. 

The water oven is official for corn and the air 
oven for other grains. 

After having been boiled in the Brown-Duvel 
or dried in the air or water oven a sample of 

ain still contains moisture, contrary to the 

elief that all moisture is removed. 

In the oven method the grain is left in until 
after weighing the sample from time to time it 
stops losing weight. It is then declared to be 
“dry’’ altho more moisture could be gotten out 
by raising the temperature of the oven. 

Detailed instructions for making air oven and 
water oven tests are given on pages 34 and 35 
of the revised ‘‘Handbook of Instructions for the 
Installation and Operation of the Electric Mois- 
ture Meter,” issued by the Federal Grain Super- 
vision. 

The water oven test takes 72 hours. 


Dog Feed Formulas? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Where can I get 
first class formulas for dog foods?—Cyrus S. 
Weiss, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ans.: Following are three formulas for dog 
food: 
Dry Cereal Dog Food 
PV OUGL MENON CES ec vilaeer tala nip asoiegtn tia We woud eeale 20% 
EVV Tt cern Gl CLE RESS itis Sane alates wierd ce Mevavanava, Ha Noae 20% 
WORT PROP? IMC Al AS ore eles tb oe ba ne case a els 5% 
VV AOR OA 2 LOD rea stay aie Vay acte vali aboy sya eeoh erie 15% 
PE OTUIEY TRCRG SCVEUE). occ 0 atect pale eee en einer elt 15% 
SHIP cea t Ad scan ect ea eet dnce ern amie 5% 
ADV Site TIN as soi Mduacclicle meta vA casa moe brite aea, maar are 10% 
PANT me LOLs LIMCAL wet nary siete ien canals cae en Oh a eleven 5% 
Soybean oil meal or corn oil cake meal.... 5% 
Boe te cue Linea stipe clea Nae Pinkenirre anne L% 
MVC ae bara a aieuare ate oetila: chepeh cre eivnim ormtaee esd pve Be Cla picves «at w%% 
101% 
NREL ONS aseL CHNGS, « COMM. aaa svarctesantnraey wehiaeyetaes a he hae 25% 
COUR MRO UES tebe Scots weds cased ci ot Wieacd ocean toe an Mit onciane 10% 
PNG e AMOI Ocul ray ve cstaeceue wee en eG Fayed hee 5% 
WWUEAC ASCLATH 4 ss ste dacs a alastididscee twa ice ane 20% 
ADDI Van SL ETA TALES. Seat raucrads nie ath arse ay sities elepetia 5% 
POPOUT ES, ANAS CROUAL TUE Po a: tine ce eae Wie dvarecutgie ana. a abate 30% 
SS OVALS CODE il © Fl wore aie Chea ay ireun atte sca: tere tars arate eaten 24% 
SOU Maat treter Mata cata eCAS euatet seek cre /ebtc erasing: Busine ie lagi a wy% 
fine ground limestone or oyster shell...... 1% 
EO GL xO we estar cre getoacnocratns bcineuh pevahe iol met ec dees mrascrseay cia 1% 
100% 


The first is a good breeding or pup feed. The 
second is cheaper. 


The feed may be moistened with water. If it 
runs out of a dog’s mouth it is too wet. If it 
sticks it is too dry. Another way is to mix 


with water and cook like breakfast oatmeal. A 
third way is to wet with water, place in bread 
baking tin and bake; cool and break it up. 
Each of the three methods of feeding may be 
tried for a change, 


Dehydrated meat or fish meal........... 20 lbs. 
SOV SAT Mula: mcgan hes emer walamee tales ye 20 Ibs. 
QO NI GcUltetetes &che even tehien Ger arteneenatiee eee 30 Ibs. 
Mud Gling Ss Cor esuOrts: jotue acu caseabitn coe te 10 Ibs. 
US Tamer arate anton s fa, winkiernet 4 chal cle RCE 10 Ibs. 
SLOG wer inl) ewee ewes. sk ote eek eects earn 5 Ibs. 
OBEN COS cree tee os &..« wise terncsonea epee ze 5 Ibs. 
COGS iver volton sretttces s '-,) 5 uroth aise Ree IWyeRe 


If dehydrated meat meal is used, add 2 lbs. 
bone meal, if fish meal is used no bone is re- 
quired. 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies toqueries are solicited.] 
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The experi- 


Kansas City Elevator Operators 
Urge Superintendents Attend 


The Missouri-Kansas Chapter of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents held an ex- 
ceptionally inspiring pre-Convention Arrange- 
ments Meeting in Kansas City, Mo., February 
third. 


The highlight of the evening was an enthusi- 
astic address given by Mr. Fred Hoose, of the 
Norris Grain Co. On behalf of the owners 
and operators in the Kansas City area, Mr. 
Hoose pledged their whole-hearted support to- 
wards making the Ninth Annual Convention to 
be held at the Hotel Kansas Citian, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 27-30th, one of the most 
interesting in the history of the Society. 


Mr. Hoose even went so far as to offer his 
services in an attempt to convince any doubt- 
ing operator of a grain storage or processing 
plant that his presence at the coming Conven- 
riba: as well as that of his Superintendent, is 
most important. In fact, Mr. Hoose volun- 
teered to write skeptical owners or operators 
in other localities and urge them to have their 
Superintendents join the Association and take 
an active part in the programs and discussions, 
saying, “Top executives will soon learn that 
such a step invariably accrues to their decided 
advantage.” 


Superintendents Meet in 
Minneapolis 


Members of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents of N. A. from Minneapolis, 
Duluth, New Prague, and St. Louis Park, 
Minn., and Chicago, with their ladies, met in 
the ball room of the Oak Grove Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, the evening of Jan. 29. 

Following a sumptuous meat Jack Coughlin, 
pres. of the Minneapolis Chapter, took charge 
as toastmaster. Dean M. Clark, sec’y of the 
national organization, reviewed the rapid growth 
of the Society stating: There has been an 84% 
increase in membership over two years ago, and 
42% over last year, which shows very clearly 
managers and superintendents are fast realiz- 
ing the advantages to be gained by member- 
ship and active participation in the affairs of 
the Society. In the several cities where local 
chapters lave been formed enthusiastic special 
meetings are being held in preparation for the 
Kansas City National Convention. Reports re- 
ceived indicate this year’s national convention 
will attract a larger attendance than any in 
the history of the Society. The owners and 
operators in Kansas City are lending every pos- 
sible assistance, and are urging other owners 
and operators to send their superintendents to 
the convention. I want to take this opportunity 
to extend a special invitation to each of you to 
attend this convention. : 

E. H. Karp, Chicago, who with the late 
Chris Wood of Baltimore, gave first thought 
to the formation of the Society, recounted the 
early struggles they encountered in creating in- 
terest in the need for such an organization. He 
paid glowing tribute to Charles S. Clark, Chi- 
cago, for his earnest support during the So- 
ciety’s formative period, and for continuing this 
support. 

The addresses and introductions over the 
floor was cleared and the thirty-odd couples en- 
joyed dancing to the music of an excellent 
orchestra until midnight. Those who did not 
dance played bridge. It was a very pleasant and 
profitable evening. 
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Chicago Superintendents Meet 


The Chicago Chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents of National Associa- 
tion met in the Grain Club Room of the 
Atlantic Hotel the evening of Feb. Ist for its 
regular monthly meeting. Following a choice 
sirloin dinner, President Jack Waterbury in- 
troduced C. J. Alger, Chicago office manager 
of Corn Products Refining Co., who gave a 
forceful and illuminating talk on Industrial 
Relations. ; 

The scope of Mr. Alger’s address covered 
every angle of his subject and many worth- 
while ideas were revealed, among them: safety 
programs, employees’ clubs, social activities, 
and pension plans. 

The meeting was then given over to round 
table discussion of points brought up by Mr. 
Alger. A tentative plan was adopted to insti- 
tute a competitive sports movement in the Chi- 
cago elevators. John Hall, supt. of Wash- 
burn Crosby Mill, in a short talk explained 
his plant’s method of dealing with employes, 
and of winning the prized General Mills safety 
trophy for 1000 days without a lost time acci- 
dent. 

The eager spontaneity of the members par- 
ticipating in the discussion marked this as one 
of the most successful meetings of the Chapter. 


Special Meetings for Grain 
Elevator Superintendents 


Members of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents are holding special meetings 
thruout the country in preparation for their 
annual convention to be held at the Hotel 
Kansas —Citian, Kansas City, March 27-30. 
The schedule for the coming two weeks fol- 
lows: 

Buffalo District Chapter, Jan. 28 — Buffalo's 
new chapter will meet Jan. 28 for the purpose 
of electing officers, as well as to discuss plans 
for their first chapter representation at an an- 
nual convention. 

Minnesota District Chapter, 
Minn., Jan. 29—Minnesota’s first special pre- 
convention meeting was held Jan. 29 at the Oak 
Grove Hotel and will be followed by a dinner- 
dance to be given by any chapter in the Ass’n. 

Chicago District Chapter, Chicago, Ill., Feb.., 
1—Members of the Chicago chapter are also 
looking forward to the annual convention with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. In addition to pre- 
convention discussions, C. J. Alger of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. will speak on “‘Industrial Rela- 
tions.? 

Missouri-Kansas District Chapter, Feb. 3— 
Many members from other district chapters at- 
tended this special meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb, 3 and plans for the approaching con- 
vention Ww ere discussed with keen interest. 


Minneapolis, 


This new - chi ipter will get convention data first- 
hand from T. C. Manning, Kansas City’s chap- 
ter president, as well as from other members 
of Mr. Manning’s active organization. 


Program of Minnesota 
Elevator Ass'n 


For the annual 
Farmers Elevator 
15, 16 and 17, 
have been 
topics : 


Value of Advertising, J. H. DeWild, ee 
neapolis. 

Real Estate Taxes, 
apolis. 

Railroad Co-operation in Agricultural Prog- 
ress, Leon Robbins. 


Grasshopper Control, H. L. Parten, Univer- 
sity Farm, 


Country Elevators as Collecting Agenc 
Herbert Horner, Minneapolis. ese 

Developments in Russia, D. C. Larson of 
South Dakota State College. 

Good and Bad Barley, Chas. 
Minneapolis. 

The Trucking Law, Al Hanson, local ware- 
house superintendent. 


meeting of the Minnesota 
Ass'n at Minneapolis Feb. 
in the West Hotel speakers 
engaged to cover the following 


Lloyd Peterson, Minne- 


E. Lockerby, 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices ann needed re- 
Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


Importance of Hedging, A 


. C. Remele, Min- 
neapolis. 


A 25 years of service club will be organized 
at this meeting. 

Managers and officers will hold an evening 
session at 8 p. m,, Feb, 15. 

Elevator officers will breakfast at 8 a. m.,, 
Feb. 16, in the Colonial Room; and the man- 
agers at the same hour in Room 122. Both 
will be followed by group meetings in the 
same rooms. 


Ladies will enjoy a luncheon Wednesday in 
Room 122. High class entertainment will be 
provided at the banquet Wednesday evening. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

eb. 15; 16, 17. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 18, 19. Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Reb. Ze 22. Farmers Gra:n Dealers Ass’n 
of Ohio, Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, O. 

Feb. 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Feb. 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Ohio, Toledo, O. 

Feb. 23. Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

March 27, 28, 29, 30, Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents of North America, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 


April 21-23. California Hay, Grain & Feed 


Dealers’ Ass’n, proposed dates (city to be 
announced later). 
‘May 2, 3. Western Grain & Feed Deal- 


ers Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia. 


May 9, 10. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


May 9, 10. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
tentative dates, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

May 13. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n at 


Portland, Ore. 


May 31-June 1. Pacific States 
Ass’n, Portland, Ore. 


Seedsmen’s 


June 9, 10. American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass'n, Franch Lick, Ind. 

June 20-23. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Detroit, Mich. 


June 26, 27, 
Dealers Ass'n, 
bus, O. 


28, Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 


Fred Borries, of Louisville, Ky., has been 
nominated for president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 


Grasshopper Menace Threat- 
ens West and Midwest 


Grasshoppers enjoyed .a fine summer and 
fall for laying eggs, which gives us the pros- 
pect of more trouble from grasshoppers in 
1938 than occurred last year, according to an 
extensive survey made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s entomology department 
in cooperation with 24 western state entomolo- 
gists. 

Likely spots for serious and widespread out- 
breaks of the "hopper scourge, points out 
Chief Lee A. Strong of the federal Buro of 
Entomology, are Michigan, W isconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Oregon, Missouri, Lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The surveys covering Cali- 
fornia, Arkansas, Idaho, Tilinois, Kansas, 
Nevada and Washington, promised outbreaks 
no more serious than occurred in 1937. 
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trade are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Ass'ns Strengthened by Large 
Convention Attendance 


Gram & Feed Journals: I do think that 
our Indiana state convention this year was one 
of the best we have had in years in point of 
attendance; and the attention was most unusual, 
I would say, when you figure the frame of 
mind that most of the boys are in these days. 


It was a very orderly group of men thruout ’ 


the two days’ session. Conventions such as this 
stimulate interest in association work and com- 
mend the industry to men as a laudable voca- 
tion——Don B. Jenkins, mgr. Noblesville Milling 
Co., Noblesville, Ind. 


Creamery Competition 


Grain & Feed Journals: Complaints come in 
often about creameries entering the feed 
business on a price basis that demoralizes 
the feed industry. Our main business is feed 
only! Creameries use feed as a “leader” to 
hold old milk customers or gain new supply 


sources. Some have special mixes made up 
by feed manufacturers. Most of them 
dynamite prices on occasions. They now 


have laws, and seek help from state authori- 
ties to stabilize resale prices on milk and 
cream. 

We question a genial public reaction to 
handling feeds and concentrates on top of 
milk cans. The public has been made super- 
conscious about sanitation in all phases of 
our milk supply. The cleanest feed is dusty. 
and the freshest concentrates may carry 
odors. Hauling charges for milk, consumer 
prices on milk are all challenged constantly 

How come creameries need to bait their 
custonmiers by free delivery of feed on milk 
trucks and “loss” or “cost” prices on feeds? 
It is queer and one-sided philanthropy.—l. J. 
Stromnes, sec’y, California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Sacramento, Cal. 


Washington News 


Help! A new special tax is provided for 
in, the latest draft of the Internal Revenue Act 
of 1938, which is designed to place a new bur- 
den on closely held corporations to prevent the 
accumulation of earnings by personal holding 
companies. It may cost more to make out de- 
tailed reports than it will to pay the tax, but 
then WHO cares? Not Congress. 

Senator King has announced he will seek 
to include in the tax revision program now be- 
ing considered broad provisions designed to 
encourage the investment of private capital. He 
plans the repeal of capital gains tax and insists 
that corporation expenditures for expansion, 
improvements, rehabilitation, and debts be 
exempt from the levy on undistributed profits. 


The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, apprehensive that President Roosevelt 
might take up the Borah-Mahoney bill to place 
corporations under a federal licensing system, 
has denounced that measure as providing for an 
end of “home rule over business.” The bill 
would permit the federal government to put 
any concern entirely out of business for the 
most trivial violations. 


Under the revised revenue act of 1938 as 
proposed by the sub-committee of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, corpora- 
tions with a net income of less than $25,000.00 
will hereafter be exempt from the tax on un- 
distributed profits but will be subject to nor- 


mal taxes graduated from 12% per cent on the 
first $5,000 of net income up to 16 per cent on 
the fifth $5,000. In other words the politicians 
are determined to grab the major portion of all 
industries earnings. 


Farmer in Better Shape 


If all the business world were in as good 
shape as the agricultural section of it, there 
would be little or no talk of recession, or 
whatever it is called. 


It is not to be inferred from this that the 
goose hangs high on all of the farms of this 
fair land. It isn’t necessary to travel all the 
roads of a country to find losses, but as a 
whole the farm picture has its bright spots, 
and in relation to normal, farm buying this 
year will probably be better than that of any 
other group, unless it be those on public pay- 
rolls—The Corn Belt Dailies. 


Will Hall Heads Memphis 
Exchange 


Will A. Hall, for 27 years a member of the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange, was elected 
pres. of that organization Jan. 8, having been 
vice pres. in 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. Hall became connected with the Inter- 
national Stock Food Co., of Minneapolis, 37 
years ago; and when the International Sugar 
Feed Co. started business he was transferred to 
the feed department in 1906, and in 1910 was 
made manager of the plant at Memphis, and 
now is also president of the International Sugar 
Feed Sales Co. 

Mr. Hall has seen the commercial feed indus- 
try grow from a small business to its present 
commanding position in the world’s affairs. He 
feels that scientific balanced rations are a 
proven science and perhaps have a much greater 
effect on econmic food cost and living expense 
than the general public appreciates and will 
continue to occupy this position to the end of 
time. 


Will A. Hall, 
Merchants Exchange. 


Memphis, Tenn., Pres.-Elect 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 2.—The Inland Empire, 
barring unexpected setbacks, promises to have 
the largest winter wheat crop in 20 years, ac- 
cording to local dealers. West of Spokane and 
into the Big Bend summer-fallow shows from 60 
to 80 per cent sown to Turkey Red and hard 
winter. Ordinarily the Big Bend harvests from 
60 to 70 per cent spring wheat, but last fall 
was so ideal for planting spring wheat grow- 
ers turned fall planters. With ample moisture, 
good growth and a snow covering now to pro- 
tect the promising wheat from any sudden, 
severe drop in temperature, dealers are united 
in the opinion crop conditions appear in the 
making of a bumper harvest.—F. K. H. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Continued drouth 
over all Kansas has placed a large part of the 
acreage for 1938 harvest in a very unsatisfac- 
tory and in certain localities even a precarious 
condition. Even during January several severe 
dust storms, with the wind reaching a 50 mile 


an hour velocity, have already taken an unde- 
termined toll in the seeded acreage. It appears 
there is approximately 13 million acres, of the 
Government estimate of 17,446,000 seeded, that 
is definitely below the condition of a year ago, 
at this same date. Except for the rather small 
amount already “blown out’ all wheat that 
sprouted is still alive. Some seed still is un- 
sprouted, and the plant over a wide section is 


Oats Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during January, compared with Janu- 
ary, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts , Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 69,044 DO1bGe) aecitee ee matecer 
Chicago 1,322,000 864,000 1,909,000 1,318,000 

Duluth 500,104 By690) 2 soreerecae {2,0 
Ft. William 143,835 194,206 287,936 355,132 
Ft. Worth 42,000 3,000 78,000 7,500 
ELUteninisor © ehaditle- w | Petteletee etitele ste) eaumestapatouens 
Indianapolis 988,000 490,000 866,000 544,000 
Kansas City 190,000 122,000 230,000 248,000 
Milwaukee 36,160 24,860 201,400 36,100 
Minneapolis 724,070 149,090 718,580 3,231,890 
Omaha 318,000 606,000 493,646 1,271,870 
Peoria 338,000 146,000 421,000 228,000 
Philadelphia 38,530 ShiS9O Mkts | kee 
St. Joseph 472,000 568,000 100,000 98,000 
Superior 122,035 5,189 3,437 53,581 
Toledo 241,500 670,885 210,225 435,175 
Wichita me icerercrers G;000” atcaaes 1,500 


Daily Closing Prices 
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weak and unstooled so a large crop cannot be 
expected from a thin stand unless moisture con- 
ditions from this date forward are considerably 
above normal and very favorable winter weather 
is also encountered. At present subnormal tem- 
peratures with the unusually dry soil and with- 
out a ‘snow covering is almost sure to increase 
the abandonment.—The Robinson Hlevator Co., 
H. L. Robinson. 


The new farm bills. We do not under- 
stand the new farm bills. Even Senator 
Smith, who sponsored one of them, admit- 
ted that he couldn’t explain it. They tend 
toward regimenting all the farmres in Amer- 
ica by compulsory quotas, buying and storing 
of crop surpluses, price-fixing and penalty 
taxes. In our opinion, none of these is de- 
sirable—Chicago Daily News. 


Wheat Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 172,585 3,105 82:904" ee 
Chicago 656,000 439,000 1,519,000 571,000 
Duluth 861,860 280,565 385,542 985,652 
Ft. William 1,083,968 369,679 506,238 330,710 
Ft. Worth 637,200 226,800 1,107,000 288,900 
Galveston, a | o Sicceseul soe oer A, 281,474. «6 sole sinks 
Hutchinson 462,750: —556;200. ieee ces ee claire 
Indianapolis 82,000 84,000 151,000 227,000 


Kansas City 3,515,200 2,217,600 3,954,755 2,622,940 


; Milwaukee 3,080 1,540 SO SO0 mw, ee sat 
_ The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May de= Minneapolis a a eeee tessa ee eee 
livery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: Peoria 134°200 145.800 Beer aT 
Wheat Philadelphia 70.635 244,682 95.709 228/000 
Orton 2 Jan. es Jan. Ua Feb Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. nal aeatee Een be tt Sobes. 
te oS 7 8 , 79,03 DS 553,926 
Chicago ......6.66 13214 85% 93% 94 93% 92% 93 9414 98% 94 95% 94% 945% 955 Toledo Senet eee) eee 
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Corn i 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 


to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


it 


Cedar, Ia., Feb. 2.—There is a big movement 
of corn in this vicinity.—H. E. McBurney. 

Decatur, Ill., Jan. 29.—The soybean market 
has acted contrary to grain, advancing since 
the first of the year and holding the advance 
the past week while other commodities de- 
clined. Nevertheless, sales from first hands have 
been limited, and unless prices advance so that 
producers will receive $1 per bushel, the move- 
ment will be small until after the seeding sea- 
son.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb, 5.—The movement 
of domestic flaxseed during the month of Jan- 
uary amounted to only 130,000 gross bus. in all 
positions. Out of our 1937 domestic crop, we 
estimate 6,620,000 gross bus. of domestic flax 
have been marketed. This is 95% of the Gov- 
ernment’s net bushel estimate of the present 
flax crop. Supplies, it will be seen, are practi- 
cally exhausted at this time.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 1.—Our ‘calculations of 
the Canadian wheat position as at January 28 
now show 53 million bushels of common wheats 
and 21 millions of durums still available for 
human consumption. Deducting 22% millions 
for domestic flour consumption and 7% millions 
for export flour requirements from now until 
July 31 leaves 23 million bushels of common 
wheats for export and carryover.—James Rich- 
ardson & Sons. 

Winchester, Ind., Feb. 5.—Corn receipts con- 
tinue in moderate quantities. First day of Feb- 
ruary our drier had been in operation three 
months. We find on consulting our transit rec- 
ords we have in that period dried around 800,- 
000 bus. of corn. The moisture is now running 
just about the same as it was the first part of 
December. Our farmers haven't been complain- 
ing about the price of corn, they had so many 
bushels it is paying a lot of bills and putting 


Barley Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during January, compared 
with January, 1937, in bushels, were: 

Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore ... 
Chicago .....1,194,000 
Duluth see. 
Ft. William.. 
Et. Worth ... 
Indianapolis . 
Kansas City. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
Omaha gs 
WBOVIAN were «(ais 
Philadelphia. . 
St. Joseph <..: 
Superior sac: 
Toledo 
Wichita ccs 


574,034 


Rye Movement in January, 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the 
various markets during January, compared 
with January, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore > 151,139 ROFAD SS) wee arsta) hector ers 
@HIiCATO. Ve a 309,000 121,000 417,000 589,000 
Dubie canes. 168,015 171,016 63,654 57,999 
Ft. William.. 5,778 20,378 2102) esytsicte « 
Ft. Worth ... 1,250 0 0 0 
KAA ESEOM: oc 0 eaitele ret) Precerelotans GALS acter 
Hutchinson 3,750 UF Setar = a ecne c 
Indianapolis . 24,000 72,000 52,500 55,500 
Kansas City. 60,000 6,000 42,000 6,000 
Milwaukee 178,290 60,845 5 7 
Minneapolis . 493,210 279,840 466,790 294,610 
Omalia (2523... 105,576 7,000 81,200 4,350 
PeOPIA Ts ire 97,800 187,200 ZOVAOO erates 
Philadelphia... ...... LO ian Meath ct ehe nr so.0% on 
St. Joseph... 1,500 1,500 18,000 1,500 
Superior ..... 297,745 145,096 46,000 daaews 
TOACAG  oetun« 12,600 19,600 28,880 4,500 
Wichita... S200. dens UNDO, 4he.c ait 


some money in the bank.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
C. C. Barnes, ex. v.-pres. 

Decatur, Ill., Feb. 5.—No offerings of old 
wheat. Export demand rather disappointing 
and domestic flour demand is sluggish, United 
States exports of wheat for the season to date 
36,335,000 bus. Exports of flour for the season 
1,663,000 barrels. Offerings of corn are very 
light, country roads not in very good shape; 
however, price is the biggest factor as to the 
indifference on the part of growers not selling. 
The price finally declined to revive a little ex- 
port demand. U. S. corn exports for the season 
12,811,000 bus.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—General dullness developed in 
the grain market with the entrance of Febru- 
ary. Cash buyers appear unconcerned whether 
they get any grain or not, and are not pressing 
purchases. Only when samples are found that 
suit their needs can business be worked. Inter- 
est in the futures also is down to a minimum. 
No one seems to be inclined to step up opera- 
tions. Instructions for outloading and move- 
ment have not been up to earlier expectations. 
It is still too early to figure on sales and volume 
to be booked for opening of navigation. Ele- 
vators now contain but 16,000,000 of all kinds of 
grain, a little better than 214 million bushels 
more than at this time last year. With a 
marked falling off in grain receipts this month 
the filling up of storage space will be neces- 
sarily slower.—F. G. C. 


Capel Tilt Passes On 


Capel Tilt, 66-year-old president of the Tilt 
Grain Co., at Winnipeg, Can., long a promi- 
nent figure in Canadian grain circles, passed 
away at his home in Winnipeg, Jan. 18. 

Mr. Tilt was born at Listowel, Ont., Sept. 
24, 1871. When little more than 16 years old 
he became a stenographer for James Carru- 
thers & Co., Ltd., Toronto grain merchants. 

Mr. Tilt’s association with James Carruthers 
& Co., Ltd., lasted until 1924, leading him thru 
numierous responsible executive positions to a 
position of leadership in the trade. 

In 1924, after the Carruthers firm was dis- 
solved upon the death of James Carruthers, 
Mr. Tilt, in partnership with T. F. Carscadden, 
organized the Tilt Grain Co., which he headed 
until his death. 

Mr. Tilt played a prominent part in found- 
ing the clearing house for the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and the Lake Shippers Clearance 
Ass'n. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
served as pres. of the latter, and except for 
one year as pres., he served the former as sec’y- 
treas. for an equal length of time. 

Mr. Tilt’s broad interests included the presi- 
dency of the Standard Elevator Co., Ltd., 
vice-pres. of the Traders Building Ass’n, and 
22 years of service on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange Council. 
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Capel Tilt, Winnipeg, Man., Deceased. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edi- 
tion revised for provision and grain 
trades. 148 pages, 414x5% inches. Cloth 


$4.00. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
may be sent as one. In English. Price, 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 814%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 61%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 


leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
CHICAGS, iLL, 


332 So. La Salle Street 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


C—Loss in ‘Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. : 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 19 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form B. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Modernizing Speeds up 
Montana Elevator 


Simple modernization of a grain elevator 
often works wonders in its capacity to attract 
and to handle trade. Modernization may cost 
comparatively little, but an important part of 
any modernization program is the replacement 
of obsolete machinery with the new types of 
equipment, specifically designed to handle bulk 
grain as it is received and processed today. 

An excellent example of efficient moderniza- 
tion is the elevator at Miles City, Mont., pur- 
chased by the Occident Elevator last fall. En- 
gravings herewith show the before and after 
effects of work done by the Hogenson Con- 
struction Co. 

Modernization of the plant included raising 
of the elevator cupola, cutting off the wide cor- 
nice and replacing with standard elevator cor- 
nice, replacing the roofs on both the elevator 
and attached feed mill with 26 gauge galvan- 
ized steel roofing, completely residing the eleva- 
tor and repairing the siding on other buildings 
with cedar lapsiding, and painting of the entire 
plant with aluminum paint. 

The warehouse was completely remodeled. 
Over its loading platform was built a protec- 
tive canopy, and a protected loading shed was 
built to connect it with the mill building. In the 
feed mill building grain and feed bins were re- 
arranged and built in to utilize mechanical 
equipment most efficiently. 

In both the elevator and feed mill buildings 
obsolete machinery was thrown out to be re- 
placed with Strong-Scott head drives on the 
elevating legs, a double distributor, an Eureka 
corn cracker and grader, a Strong-Scott triple 
action feed mixer, a Jacobson hammer mill, 
and a Strong-Scott combination feed scalper 
and magnetic separator. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The California Un- 
fair Competition Act of 1935 recently was 
declared unconstitutional by the Third Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, in the suit of Balzer 
v. Caler, charged with selling “loss leaders.” 


Bright Prospect for Export 


Trade 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George B. Wood, president 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, believes the 
immediate prospects for the grain trade are 
the brightest in several seasons. During recent 
years the export of cereals, due to drouth and 
crop curtailment, has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, but if the United States regains its world 
supremacy in agriculture, the flow of grain will 
again seek outlet and will flow thru its natural 
channel to seaboard. He says the ultimate 
future of the grain business lies in the legisla- 
tive halls, not in the productivity of our fields 
or in the highly competitive trade routes. 


After 


Modernization 
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Will You Paint with Aluminum? 


What advantages arise from use of aluminum 
paint for the preservation of iron siding and 
wood parts of a country grain elevator? 


Is there only one grade of aluminum, or does 
the paint buyer have to watch quality as well 
as price? 

How much surface will a gallon of aluminum 
paint cover? Must a primer be used under this 
paint ? = 

These questions are among the many that 
arise in the mind of the country elevator owner 
when he looks over his properties only to find 
that a coat of good paint is needed to preserve 
them from the ravages of weather and natural 
deterioration. From the number of elevator 
owners who have turned to aluminum paint for 
the preservation of their properties, it may be 
safely concluded that the thought of using 
aluminum paint will occur to him. Aluminum 
paint has an inherent appeal to elevator owners, 
often to the extent that they will have a new 
paint job done with it, even though the condi- 
tion of the properties would permit them to wait 
another year without painting. 

Aluminum paint has the advantage of an at- 
tractive, silvery color with high advertising 
value. Towering high above all other build- 
ings in the country towns, the aluminum painted 
grain elevator is an attractive, beckoning struc- 
ture that lifts its shining head above the sur- 
rounding countryside and say$ to the farmers, 
“Come to this town to trade; come to this town 
to sell your grain. We'll give you a square 
deal.’ An unkept, unpainted elevator smudges 
the horizon and carries no such inviting appeal. 


Aluminum paint not only looks good, it is 
good, assuming, of course, that a good grade is 
purchased. In aluminum paint, as in many 
products, quality commands a quality price. 
Aluminum paints sell for anywhere from $1 to 
$4 per gallon. 

Primarily aluminum paint is made up of 
aluminum bronze powder and a suitable vehicle. 
Most of the differences in cost rest on the 
vehicle. In the most expensive tung oil is used 
as a binder for the aluminum powder. Paint 
jobs of this type have been known to last many 
years. 

Differences do exist in the powder. An 
aluminum powder is actually made of tiny 
flakes of aluminum. The finer the powder the 
closer these tiny flakes fit together in covering 
a surface, reducing the chance for moisture to 
get under the paint and cause blisters or loosen 
tiny flakes of aluminum. Good paint manufac- 
turers recommend a fine aluminum powder, a 
high grade vehicle and competent painters who 
mix the two together on the job. Thus a buyer 
may know how much aluminum powder is be- 


of Occident Elevator at Miles City, Mont. 


ing mixed with the vehicle, and he may know 
that the buildings are being protected with a 
freshly mixed paint. A few manutacturers put 
aluminum paint in double cans, a large can hold- 
ing the vehicle, a separate compartment in the 
same can holding the proper quantity of alumi- 
num bronze powder to be mixed with it. 

Wide variation exists in the convictions of 

those using aluminum paint on country grain 
elevators regarding the area that a gallon of 
aluminum paint will cover, and the value of a 
primer coat. Doubtless, here too, the buyer 
gets just about what he pays for. Skipping use 
of a primer coat, and sgn the paint too 
thin saves pennies, only to lose dollars in the 
length of time the paint will adequately protect 
the buildings. 
The prospective buyer of aluminum paint will 
find valuable suggestions in the advices of some 
of the contractors and elevator owners who 
have written us on this subject: 


Aluminum Paint Formula 

Indianapolis, Ind.: A formula for a good 
gerade of aluminum paint for use on country 
elevators is: Use 1%4 pounds of aluminum bronze 
powder to one gallon Spar Varnish vehicle. 
This will make about 1% gallons of paint. One 
gallon of paint will cover about 400 square 
feet for the first coat and about 600 square feet 
for the second. We use no primer for this paint. 

If the ingredients are bought separately and 
mixed, this paint will cost about $1.65 per gal- 
lon; if-purchased already mixed it will cost as 
much as $3.50 per gallon in some places. 

We have found that elevator owners nearly 
always specify the kind and grade of paint 
they want used on their elevators. Reliance 
Construction Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fifteen Gallons to an Elevator 

Omaha, Nebr.: When we paint a galvanized 
iron clad elevator we always use aluminum 
paint, which costs in the neighborhood of $3 
per gallon. We seldom use a priming coat. 

The average size grain elevator requires in 
the neighborhood of 15 gallons of this aluminum 
paint—Van Ness Construction Co. 


Use Primer First 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.: We are painting both our 
iron clad and our wood sided elevators with 
aluminum paint when it is necessary to resur- 
face them. 

Our procedure has been to paint a metal clad 
elevator with blue lead paint after having 
scraped off the rust with a wire brush, then 
cover the blue lead with aluminum paint. When 
we paint the wood sided elevators we use a 
barn gray wood paint for the primer, then cover 
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the barn gray with aluminum paint.—Leland 
C. Miller, Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. 


Brands Specified 


Minneapolis, Minn.: The average amount of 
paint used on a standard, iron-clad elevator is 
32 gallons aluminum and 32 gallons of either 
blue or red lead for an undercoat. The under 
coat is a rust preventative, sealing the iron and 
serving as a priming coat. It makes a good 
foundation for the aluminum paint. For the 
priming coat on wood we use a good grade 
of barn gray. 


The coverage per gallon of aluminum paint 
is 400 square feet, one coat, and the blue lead, 
or its equivalent, covers 400 square feet per 
gallon, one coat. 


Paint companies say that these materials 
could be stretched farther, but, due to our type 
of work, we find these calculations are just 
about right. 


Elevator owners commonly specify the brands 
of paint that they want used on both new and 
old buildings. Those who do the work usually 
carry a full line of paint and naturally lean 
toward the brands that they handle. 


There are so many types of aluminum paint 
on the market that it is hard to specify a price. 
You can buy aluminum paint all the way from 
$1 to $4 per gallon. The reason for this is that 
the price of aluminum is based on the vehicle 
with which it is mixed. Oils from the more 
expensive gums are used in the higher types of 
aluminum paint. When you buy aluminum paint 
you pay for just exactly what you get. 


There is only one way to purchase aluminum 
and that is from a reliable dealer or a manu- 
facturer, who makes a quality paint. The aver- 
age person can compare the $4 with the $2 
aluminum paint only by taking samples into a 
laboratory and having them tested for quality by 
a chemist.—Tom JIbberson, T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Leading barley growing counties in the 
United States are Colusa, Cal., 120,143 acres; 
Cass, North Dakota, 115,483 acres; Yolo, 
Cal., 114,863 acres; San Joaquin, Cal., 109,- 
470 acres; Polk, Minn., 77,724 acres. Weld 
leads in Colorado with 50.375 acres; Fond 
du Lac in Wisconsin with 46,567 acres, 
and Plymouth County in Iowa with 27,172 
acres. Minnesota has 19 counties growing 
more than 26,000 acres, North Dakota 8 
and Wisconsin 6. 


Saves Elevator and His Job 


When Manager Marshall McKowen discoy- 
ered fire blazing in the roof around the chim- 
ney of the two-story combination office and 


house part of the Goodrich Brothers & Co. 


elevator at Linwood, Ind., one cold December 
Clam- 
of the structure 


morning he was galvanized into action. 
bering quickly to the top 
he’ started tearing away the blazing shingles 
with his bare hands, ripping a hole in the roof 
sufficiently large so that he could drop thru 
to the attic floor. Attacking the blaze at its 
base with a fire extinguisher and buckets of 


Marshall McKowen, Linwood, and P. E. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. 


water hoisted to him by two other employes 
and hastily summoned neighbors, he soon sub- 
dued the flames. 

McKowen’s hands were severely burned, 
but he was successful in saving the office 
structure, warehouse and big country elevator 
adjoining that constitutes the principal business 
in this town of less than 100 population. The 
damage was confined to the shingle roof and 
only minor repairs were needed. 


But trouble always comes in bunches. Hard- 
ly had Manager McKowen’s hands stopped 
burning when, hurrying to serve a customer, 
he tripped on his way down stairs. When he 
tried to get up a sharp pain stabbed his left leg 
just above the ankle. 

McKowen is a stoical fellow. A doctor 
found one of the small bones broken and put 
his leg in a cast. Thereupon McKowen 
promptly got a pair of crutches and hobbled 
about his work, a little inconvenienced but so 
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little concerned that he failed even to report 
the accident to his head office. 
President P. E. Goodrich of Goodrich 
ers & Co. and officers of the Grain Dealers 
Fire Insurance Co. thought mighty well of 
McKowen’s prompt action. At a dinner for 
Goodrich elevator managers in the Columbia 
Club at Indianapolis Jan. 25, R. D. MacDaniel 
of the latter company made a glowing speech 
about bravery, and courage, quick wits and 
willing hands. Everyone commended the coura- 


3roth- 


geous Manager McKowen for saving the 
property. 


Social Security Taxes 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, 
Certified Public Accountant 

Cross-word puzzlers have no trouble finding 
a five letter word meaning “basis for social 
security tax”; but employers are often puzzled 
as to what the word “wages” includes. Gen- 
erally speaking, it includes all cash remunera- 
tion for services as well as the value of non- 
cash items given to employes. A ruling, how- 
ever, which departs from this principle holds 
that the value of local transportation tickets 
furnished by a company to its employes does 
not constitute “wages” even though used by 
the employes for personal rides. The determin- 
ing factor here is that the company did not 
consider the tickets as compensation when fix- 
ing its salary scales. 

Interesting problems arise with salesmen on 
a commisssion basis. who pay their own travel- 
ing expenses. The tax is based on the sales- 
man’s net commissions after deducting his ex- 
penses. Since the employer may not have the 
information, the salesman is required to report 
his expenses to the employer. If in any month 
the expenses exceed commissions, the excess 
may be applied against commissions in the 
future. 

A director of a corporation, as such, is not 
an employe. However, if he performs servy- 
ices other than attendance at Board meetings, 
he may become an employe. 

As the income tax deadline draws near, it is 
timely to note that an employer who has paid 
his employe’s old age tax without deducting it 
from the employe’s wages may claim the item 
as a business expense for income tax purposes. 
A ruling to this effect concludes, however, that 
by the same token, such payments constitute 
additional compensation, hence taxable income 
to the employe. 


Front row, |. to 
Indianapolis; P. Ee 
from burning), 


Middle row, I. to r.: Charles 


The Elevator Manager 


r.: C. W. Burnside, Converse; Clyde Poe, 


F. Cummings, lle; 
Douglass, Gaston; Logan Hinshaw, Summitville; Webster Neidlin ger, 


oe 


Eaton; 


Jolietville; 


F R. D. MacDaniel ; 
Goodrich (Pres. Goodrich Bros. & Co.), Winchester; Marshal McKowen (who saved his company’s elevator 
Linwood; George M. Neidlinger, Lebanon; Leslie H. Billdinger, Chesterfield. 


s of Goodrich Bros. Co. Held a Special Meeting 


(Grain Dealers Fire Insurance Co.), 


Clarence Slusser, Roseburg; Kenneth Neidlinger, Gadsden; Mark 
Onward; F. J. Zimmerman, Collett; E, G. Cook, Winchester. 


Rear row, I. to r..: Cloid Weiler, Boone Grove; Harry Wagner, Farmland; Thos. |. Durbin, Rosston; Bernard M. Cody, Westfield; 
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J. H. Trimble, Snow Hill; S. L. Blough, Durbin. 
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Fireproof Headhouse and Tanks 
Added to Kansas Elevator 


The storage tanks and headhouse recently 
completed for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
at Kingman, Kansas, which has general offices 
at Wichita, are of reinforced concrete. 


The entire grain cleaning and storage plant 
and 5 stories addition to the right hand side of 
the mill were designed and constructed by 
Chalmers & Borton with the assistance of H. J. 
Norton, who is milling superintendent and con- 
struction engineer for the Milling Co. 


The storage unit to the extreme right was 
built in the fall of ’34 and has a capacity of 
165,000 bus. In connection to this was a 35,000 
bus. frame elevator, tempering bins and work- 
house. This latter being destroyed by fire in 
January, immediately plans were made for a 
new headhouse along with 100,000 bus. more 
storage. The new unit consists of 6 bins in 
headhouse which is 21'x30’x154’ high. Con- 
necting are 6 tanks 12’ diameter by 100 feet 
high with four intermediate bins. A concrete 
driveway 16’x34’ is attached to end of head- 
house. 

The new tanks and headhouse have a full 12’ 
daylight basement and are equipped with the 
following machinery: two stands of elevator 
legs, using 12” rubber belts with 11”’x8” DP 
cups at 12” centers. All screw conveyors are 
16” in diameter and are in concrete boxes. 
Power is furnished from either a 300 h.p. steam 
engine which operates the mill or a 125 hp. 
gas engine, the arrangement is so that either 
or both engines can be used at the same time. 
Power is transmitted to the basement line shaft 
thru 10” leather belts, then to a 6 strand rope 


drive to the counter shaft in the head which 
in turn drives the heads with No. 80 roller 
chain. 


On the lower floor in the headhouse is located 
a No. 11 cleaner. 


All sheet metal was furnished by the J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. The mill now has 
a storage of 350,000 bus. and a milling capacity 
of 800 bbls. daily. 


Modern Cribbed Elevator and 
Feed Plant at Smith Center, Kan. 


The new modern 65,000 bus. grain elevator, 
feed plant and warehouse built for the Smith 
Center Co-op. Mill & Elevator Co. at Smith 
Center, Kans., by the Van Ness Construction 
Co., replaces the mill and storage which burned 
last year. Mr. Frank Johnson, who has suc- 
cessfully managed the company affairs for 
many years, represented the owners during con- 
struction and continues in the same capacity 
at the new plant. 

The main storage part of the building is 
29 x 47% ft. on the ground and 62 ft. to the 
top of the cribbing. The cupola is 14 x 47% 
x 26% ft. high. The driveway passes through 
the building so that one set of bins on the 
outside discharge into the large dump pits 
under the driveway floor. This driveway is 
14 ft. outside and 1234 ft. in the clear inside. 
Seventeen storage bins are in the main build- 
ing; three deep bins on the west side of the 
workroom, and two on the east side, four bins 
over the workroom and one over the cross 
workroom on the east side, four bins over the 
driveway and three deep bins on the north side 


Reinforced Concrete Head House and Storage Addition to Kingman, Kansas, Plant. 
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of the driveway. The bin overhead on the east 
side of the workroom provides passage from 
the main elevator to the feed plant and ware- 
house. 

A frame constructed cob and dust house is 
provided on the west side of the elevator. It is 
14 ft. wide, 18 ft. long and 26 ft. high to the 
plate. The overhead cob and dust bins are 
hoppered bottom so that a truck can back in 
underneath the bins and be loaded by gravity. 
This building and the complete plant was de- 
signed according to the requirements of the 
Mill Mutual Insurance Co.’s, which is repre- 
sented in this territory by Mr. W. Evert 
Welch. 

Three large sinks under driveway floor re- 
ceive grain from trucks. 

Attached to the east side of the elevator is 
a combination warehouse, feed plant and drive- 
way extension. The main part of this addition 
is 27 ft. wide and 48 ft. long. A full basement 
under this building provides additional ware- 
house space. Above the hammer mill are four 
large bins. Under the corn cracker and grader 
are four small sacking bins. Above the drive- 
way extension are three small bins for ground 
feed sold in bulk and loaded by gravity direct 
into the customers wagons or truck. 

After the debris of the fire loss was cleaned 
away excavation was carried down to solid 
footing for the new reinforced concrete foun- 
dations. Solid concrete foundations and con- 
crete floor make the elevator and warehouse rat 
proof. 

All lumber used in the buildings is No. 1 
Fir except the roof sheathing, which is No: 2 
Fir shiplap and the cribbing which is No. 3 
Fir dimension. Nearly a quarter million feet 
of lumber was required. 


The new buildings are completely iron clad 
with No. 28 gauge galvanized iron. Double 
drain type roofing was used to provide protec- 
tion against the driving rains. All eaves and 
gables are flashed with flat galvanized iron 
to guard against bird nests and sparks starting 
fire. Corrugated iron of standard lengths were 
used on all studded walls. Corrugated elevator 
sheets were properly applied on cribbed stor- 
age to allow for the up and down movement of 
walls as the storage bins are filled and emptied. 

Particular attention was given to the nailing 
and bracing of all buildings because of the 
heavy winds that often blow in Kansas. 

All bins have hoppered bottoms of sufficient 
pitch not only to insure wheat and corn run- 
ning out but also oats and lighter grains. Par- 
ticular attention being given to the construc- 
tion of the hoppers of all ground feed bins 
because of the difficulty in getting light mate- 
rial to flow by gravity. 

All windows are protected with screens, using 
wood frames and galvanized hail screen. 

All buildings are grounded according to the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau specifications 
for lightning protection. The same Bureau 
provided complete specifications for the electric 
power and light wiring. All power wiring is 
in heavy rigid conduit and all lights are pro- 
tected with vapor proof fittings. All motors 
used are totally enclosed fan cooled and ball 
bearing. All motor controllers are either dust 
tight or of the oil immersed compensator type. . 
All motors are protected with overload and 
undervoltage protection. The electric service 
is protected by surge capacitors and properly 
grounded. 

All deep bins have wood hoppered bottoms 
and the basement under the elevator and bins is 
ventilated to the outside at regular intervals 
through the outside bin walls. Experience has 
shown this is necessary except in cases where 
it is a considerable distance to surface water. 


All machinery and equipment was selected to 
take care of the particular needs of this com- 
munity. The customer’s truck can be loaded 
from four whole grain bins or three chop bins 
over the driveway. His truck is dumped with 
a traveling electric overhead truck lift. 

A dump door is provided in the driveway 
floor to receive ear corn, which is then fed by 
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a shaker feeder into a 1,000 bushel per hour 
corn sheller, driven by a 15-H.P. motor with 
V-belt drive. The shelled corn, cobs and husks 
are discharged into the one elevator leg, which 
is equipped with a 15 in., 5 ply, 32 oz. 16 to 
19 Ib. friction, friction surface elevator leg 
belt and 14 x 7 Salem elevator buckets. This 
leg also handles small grain from either one 
of the three dump pits. The ear corn dump 
pit can be used for small grain as the spout 
from the shaker feeder is by-passed direct to 
the leg for this purpose. 


This leg has an 18 x 16 roller bearing boot 
and 48 x 16 head pulley. The head pulley 
is driven by a 15 H.P. elevator head drive. 
This head is equipped with a 16 duct 9 in. 
distributor which feeds the 1000 bushel per 
hour cleaner, the 10 bushel automatic scale, 
13 of the bins and the distributor under the 
cleaner. The 8 duct 9 in. distributor under the 
cleaner goes to six bins and to bins above the 
feed plant. 

The cleaner is provided with separate cob 
and dust spouts, both spouts being protected 
with fire traps to prevent flames getting to 
main building in case of fire in the cob and 
dust house. The cleaner is driven by a 10 H.P. 
motor and V-belt drive. The shaker feeder 
is driven with a 3 H.P. motor and V-belt 
drive. 

The feed plant is equipped with a 20 H.P. 
hammer mill driven by a 20 H.P. motor and 
V-belt drive. The mill is protected with a 
magnetic separator and an ammeter tells the 
operator how near the machine is working to 
full capacity. A shalf ton horizontal feed 
mixer was salvaged from the fire and this ma- 
chine is driven with a 3 H.P. motor and V-belt 
drive. A corn cracker and grader is driven 
with a 5 H.P. motor and V-belt drive. 


A 1500 pound freight elevator driven with a 
3 H.P. motor and roller chain drive runs from 
the basement to the warehouse floor. A roller 
bearing manlift provides access to the cupola 
of the elevator from the workroom floor. 


All spouting from the distributors is made in 
sections of No. 16 gauge steel pipe. The spout- 
ing in the pit is made of one and two inch 
lumber. All spouting including the 8 in. black 
pipe used for loading spout is of sufficient size 
to handle the leg which has a capacity of 3000 
bushels per hour. 

The Van Ness Co. furnished all the material 
and equipment, including the power and light 
fixtures, and did all the work under one con- 
tract. 


See outside front cover for illustration. 


i trols and Ear Corn Elevating Leg in New Crib of Atherton Grain Co. at Normandy, III. 
Re ieee ee ae lrene with Speed Reducer in Driveway Drives Drag and Leg. 


A Modern Crib at Normandy, Ill. 


The new corn crib of the Atherton Grain Co., 
at Normandy, Ill., was built for the accommo- 
dation of farms who grow more corn than they 
have crib room to hold. 


This crib with mechanical handling facilities 
is built over 100 ft. from the company’s eleva- 
tor, on the company’s own land. It consists of 
two cribs, each 32 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 14 ft. to 
the plate, and 6 ft. higher at the inside walls to 
utilize space under the pitch of the roof. 


Each crib rests on a concrete foundation, and 
crib floor, this floor being extended to make a 
concrete floor for the 13% ft. driveway be- 
tween the cribs. Spanning both the cribs and 
the driveway is a steel clad gable roof, its 
ridge 18 ft. above the plate. Set in this roof 
is a 6x14 ft. cupola, 16 it. high, to make room 
for the head of the elevating leg. 


The driveway is 14 ft. high, closable at each 
end by double sliding doors. At one end is a 
Kewanee overhead traveling electric truck lift. 
Near the other end is a trap door covered, steel 
lined, drag tunnel which delivers ear corn as it 
is dumped, into the boot of the 40 ft. Kewanee 
chain and bucket type lofting leg. A long 
spout attached to the turnhead delivers the 
ear corn into either crib at any chosen point. 


The chain and bucket elevating leg is driven 
from the boot. A 3 h.p. GE inclosed motor 
transmits its power thru a texrope drive to a 
speed reducer, which runs the leg and the drag. 

Each crib, sided with 4 inch beveled crib- 
bing, has capacity for 2,000 bus. of ear corn. 
One of the cribs is divided into two sections, 
so that one section may be used for the segre- 
gation of white ear corn. In the concrete floor 
of each crib, running lengthwise of the build- 
ing, is an 18x18 inch drag tunnel, its open 
top covered with removable pieces of 2x4s, for 
which a pocket was formed in the concrete so 
that these pieces would lay flush with the con- 
crete floors. A slatted door at each end of each 
crib exposes the sheller drag tunnels. 


Shelling is done by hired shellers. The 
Atherton Grain Co.’s truck hauls the shelled 
corn from the sheller to its 60,000 bushel cribbed 
elevator on a site leased from the Chicago & 
Northwestern R. R. 

Head of the Atherton Grain Co. is Roy 
Atherton, who has his main elevator and head 
office at Walnut, three miles from Normandy. 
In charge at Normandy is B. F. Kiser. Walnut 
and Normandy are in corn and oats territory, 
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B. F. Kiser, Normandy, Ill., Mgr. Atherton 
Grain Co. 


shipping only a few cars of wheat, soybeans, 
barley and grains other than corn and oats each 
year. 


Liverpool volume of future trading was 
largest in 1934, with 656,400,000 bus. The 
normal daily turnover is 1,200,000 to 1,600,- 
000 bus. 


New Orleans Embargces Corn 


An embargo applying to all grades of corn 
lower than No. 2 for export thru the public 
grain elevator was declared by the New Or- 
leans Public Belt railroad on Jan. 28, due to 
accumulations, and the inability of the local 
driers to keep up with arrivals. 

On the same day the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern railroad announced willingness to 
accept bulk corn for export thru Mobile, with 
the provision that it be billed in care of the 
Alabama state docks tipple. 

Exporters attach no importance to the em- 
bargo, claiming that most corn bought for 
export will grade No. 2 yellow, or better. 


2. The New Crib. 3. 
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North Dakotans Discuss Storage 
and Better Barley 


Despite several lean years in which they 
have seen their business decline to a low ebb, 
over 1100 hardy souls took advantage of the 
mild weather to attend the annual meeting of 
the North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
held in the City Auditorium, Fargo, Feb. 1, 2 
and 3, and there discussed ways and means to 
bring their business back, when and if nature 
and the government permit the raising of at 
least a normal crop. 


SEC’Y CHAS. CONAWAY, Jamestown, has 
been untiring in his efforts to keep alive the 
fighting spirit of the Flicker Tails, that his 
efforts have not been in vain is best shown by 
the fact that all sessions were attended by a 
capacity audience. 


PRES. WALTER ALBRIGHT, Bonetrail, 
opened the first session and presented Rev. 
W. P. Gerberding who offered the invocation. 
The customery civic welcome was extended by 
Mayor Fred J. Olsen, and the response was 
made by Milton Kelly, Devils Lake. 


In his annual address Pres. Albright outlined 
a very commendable program, saying in part: 


Pres. Albright's Address 


Thanks to the loyal support of the members 
and to the untiring efforts of our able secretary 
we have come thru another year of drouth and 
depression stronger in every respect. 


We should do everything in our power to 
stimulate interest in our local communities to 
improve the quality and yield of the choicest 
varieties of grains. 


National legislation can not do for North Da- 
kota all that North Dakota is capable of doing 
for itself. Federal farm legislation might even 
work to the disadvantage of this state without 
being so designed. Acreage reductions and mar- 
keting quotas would be unfair because there is 
never a surplus of our superior red spring wheat 
and durum. 


Grasshoppers can be controlled if proper 
methods are employed. It is to be hoped that 
the necessary sum may be voted in the near fu- 
ture. The destruction of ravaging insects is 
more important than the construction by the 
W.P.A. of swimming pools and recreation parks. 


Train Limit Bill.—The inevitable effect of the 
bill pending in Congress to limit freight trains 
to 70 cars would be to increase the cost of 
transportation. 


Trucks are capable of performing a very im- 
portant service, but there is need of state and 
national legislation to regulate trucks. They 
should be forced to adopt the same standards 
of responsibility that are applicable to the rail 
carriers and also to pay their just share of the 
general tax load and the cost of maintaining 
the highways which they use. 


If the country elevators are to be compelled 
to continue to serve as a collection agency for 
landlords and other creditors, including the 
United States government I believe the elevators 
should be allowed a fee of at least 1% or 2% 
to compensate for the risk taken and the service 
rendered. 


Black-Connery Wage Bill.—During the rush 
season it is necessary to work employes long 
hours in the grain business, which is compen- 
sated for by shorter hours during less busy 
times. We do not want a repetition of the situ- 
ation with which we were confronted under the 
now defunct N.R.A. 


While our Association has made an enviable 
record of service during the past twelve months, 
it has suffered the loss of four very capable and 
self-sacrificing directors. Our good friend, J. A. 
Buchanan of Buchanan, who had served as a 
member and a director for many years, died 
soon after the last annual meeting. Later in the 
year Victor Lagerstad of Hampden, younger in 
service but able and faithful, was called to his 
reward. They will be missed not only by the 
Association and their many friends but by the 
entire state. Fred Klein of Beulah, and Math 
Bayer of Regent, whose sound and _ helpful 
counsel was of inestimable value. resigned vol- 
untarily as directors due to business changes. 
Fred and Math are not lost to the state or the 
Association, but like Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Lagerstad, will be sorely missed on the board 
of directors. 

The surety offered by our fidelity bonds not 
only is most dependable that is obtainable 
anywhere, but the rates charged are as low or 
lower than for comparable protection through 


any other channel. I urge all members to en- 
trust the Association with their bond business, 
both for their own good and for the good of the 
organization. 

We know grain has always been marketed at 
the lowest cost to the producer of any agricul- 
tural product. We know that the efficiency and 
economy of our marketing service is dependent 
upon the free functioning of our grain futures 
markets. We, as farmers, and we, as operators 
of elevators, should do everything in our power 
to prevent the adoption of legislation or the 
imposition of regulations which will retard 
trading and promote fictitious rather than nat- 


ural factors in marketing. We should equip 
ourselves to defend this marketing system 
against deliberate attacks from political self- 


seekers or from ill-advised persons who may be 
sincere in their criticism but who do not under- 
stand the processes of marketing. 


The past year’s activities of the ass’n and 
its aims for the ensuing year were contained in 
Sec’y Conaway’s annual report: 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Everywhere the Secretary of this Association 
has visited during the year just closed, a gen- 
erous feeling of co-operation has prevailed at 
all times. 


We are very glad that our services are not 
confined to the narrow approach to a single 
issue but rather to the broad field of economic 
welfare. We are a service, trade organization 
with a capacity to serve in every instance. Con- 
fidence in our worth has been purchased with a 
few moments of preparation, new possibilities 
have been manifest to the officers of this Asso- 
ciation and forward we go to give you better 
service, a better working agreement with the 
public and a clearer understanding of our pur- 
pose. 

The affairs of our Ass’n are much more stable 
than a year ago. You have responded nobly to 
the efforts of your officers to maintain a bal- 
anced budget. A very few members have tem- 
porarily dropped their membership because of 
poor crop conditions, financial reverses or con- 
ditions beyond their control. We have succeed- 
ed in gaining more new members than have 
been dropped. 


Each of you have a competitor who should be 
a member of the Ass’n. Our membership fee 
of $20.00 per year is merely the premium on a 
form of business insurance against unfair com- 
petition. You can sell your competitor the idea 
of our service if you are as close to him as you 
should be for the welfare of your own Com- 
pany. He can help you to help us fight your 
battles in the field of commerce. A_ strong 
membership is the greatest force in every ap- 
pearance the Association makes in your behalf. 


Your Secretary has no criticism to offer from 
the experiences of the past year. He has been 
treated fairly and received every consideration 
from our members and those whose membership 
is in prospect. If he has merited your confi- 
dence, he should be content but we are not 
satisfied with the results obtained. There are 
in excess of six hundred companies eligible to 
become members. We have about thirty per 
cent of these companies as members. Your as- 


sistance in explaining our service can easily 
add many permanent members among your 
competitors, 

Public Relations: The Secretary of this 


Ass'n should be ready at all times to meet with 
you. Nothing in the whole category of public 
relations can be as effective as personal contact 
with those we seek to serve. Personality, some- 
times, may be used to create confidence and 
promote the common good, It has been a dis- 
tinct pleasure during the past year to renew 
old acquaintances. Our duties in the field of 
grain merchandising cannot be confined to the 
elevator alone. We are interested in a stable 
market for the producer at a given point. Upon 
the welfare of the patron, depends the future 
of any warehouse in his community. Our own- 
ers and operators know this and everywhere I 
have appeared, it has been my instructions to 
attempt to create a friendly feeling or a com- 
munity spirit. The welfare of this Association 
depends on the success of the Secretary’s and 
Assistant Secretary's effort to please and com- 
mand respect. 


Board of Directors: To become a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota is an honor in- 
deed. Too many aspirants to this position feel 
too much a sense of importance and not enough 
sense of duty and responsibility. You, as a 
member of this Board, are the contact man be- 
tween this Association and its membership. 
Your Secretary and office force are charged 
with a definite responsibility in the prosecution 
of association affairs. No man of the twelve 
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elected Directors should be satisfied until he 
has obtained, or assisted the Secretary to ob- 
tain, the membership of every eligible company 
in his district. 

Every grain dealer or warehouseman in the 
state would not think of dispensing with prop- 
erty insurance and yet for the sum of $20.00 
membership fee, one may obtain a “business 
insurance” that may mean more on a single 
deal than the combined premiums of all the in- 
surance he carries. We need the combined force 
of your membership even more than we need 
the revenue derived therefrom. 

Membership: Our paid up membership roll to- 
taled 174 or we had 4 more paid up members 
on Dec. 31, 1937, than we had at the same date 
in 1936. We carry on our lists as members in 
good standing about 225, although the by-laws 
permit only the paid up members to vote at our 
Convention. Many elevators are closed in the 
western part of the state and, of course, can- 
not pay dues until they open again. We have 
added a few new members to our list and hope 
to bring many others into the Association. We 
wish to thank each and everyone of you for 
the membership support you have given us and 
also those individuals of the traveling public 
who have so loyally stood by us. 

Our bonding department is in a very good 
financial condition. Our fidelity bond depart- 
ment listed 119 as individual patrons in 1936 
compared with a list this year of 156, an in- 
crease of 37 over last year’s results. 


Financial Condition: We are not especially 
proud of the showing made because of the thou- 
sands of things that might have been done to 
help you in your business, but we are decidedly 
not in the red any more. 


On Dec. 31, 1937, we had $1,864.01 cash in the 
bank and had bills payable of $22.03. I believe 
our report showed between six and seven hun- 
dred dollars in the bank on the same date last 
year, leaving us with a marked improvement. 


Recommendations: In closing we recommend 
tolerance in all our business transactions. We 
wish to thank you for a splendid year of busi- 
ness relationship. We have learned much in 
our dealings with you that will be used to com- 
bat forces that would destroy your prospects. 
We would ask you to bring direct to our atten- 
tion the illegitimate competition that costs you 
money and friends. We say again that we stand 
to protect your interests and your support will 
give us strength to forge ahead. 

THE COMMITTEES appointed by the 
President were: Resolutions: Albert Warner, 
Hampton; P. J. Whelan, Crystal; Gus Geisler, 
Jamestown ;' Carl Lee, Jamestown; Walter Mc- 
Gee, Lisbon. Credentials: Geo. Bang, Garske: 
Wm. Hanlon, Carrington; Walter Sibley, Ma- 
rion. By-Laws: R. Everson, Washburn; 
John Jones, Garske; Albert Kuball, McCanna. 


The New South—Income Taxes—Shipping 


_ B. E. GROOM, Greater N. D. Ass'n, Fargo, 
issued a warning to North Dakotans to be 
watchful of their agricultural and industrial 
interests lest the awakening South would take 
from them not only their business, but one of 
their largest markets. In stressing these points 
Mr. Groom said: The New South is offering 
a two-fold threat to northern farmers. They 
are going into dairying, poultry and other 
farming activities, thus taking away one of the 
north’s markets, for they formerly bought this 
produce up here. They are also pulling many 
industries to the south by offering every in- 
ducement in the way of favorable laws and 
regulations and cheaper labor, thus cutting 
down eastern industrial purchasing power and 
taking away more markets for the products 
of northern farms. This is in marked contrast 
to the position taken, too frequently, by North 
Dakota politicians with respect to industries. 
We have known of industries that have wanted 
to locate here, but have not done so because 
of laws which hamstring them to the point 
that they cannot operate. In North Dakota we 
have done about everything we could to handi- 
cap railroads, while in the south every encour- 
agement is given to the development of greater 
transportation systems. 


A. FE. NELSON, sec’y Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n of Minnesota, explained in- detail the 


income tax problem as it affects farmers co- 
operative elevators. 


JOHN HAYDEN, Ass’n of American Rail- 
roads, gave a brief summary of the work being 
done by the N. W. Shippers Advisory Board in 


aiding shippers to get their products to market 
with a minimum of delay. 
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Stored Grain—Barley 


BEN C. LARKIN, Railroad Commissioner, 
opened the Wednesday morning session with an 
address on the ever important subject of Ship- 
ping Out Stored Grain and the Reasons for 
Prohibiting the Practice. Mr. Larkin read the 
state law regulating the handling of stored 
grain, explaining each important section in 
detail. Mr. Larkin stated he was trustee for 
92 elevators in difficulties, and in all but three 
instances was able to safeguard the interests 
of storage ticket holders 100%. He placed 
much of the blame for failure of elevator com- 
panies on the shoulders of the directors and 
managers, whom he claimed are sometimes 
indifferent to their responsibilities. He also 
gave as frequent causes of failures, loose 
financing, incompetence and insufficient storage 
facilities. Following Mr. Larkin’s address he 
was bombarded with questions pertaining to in- 
dividual cases, and as he stated, he was “very 
much on the spot.” ; 


H. R. SUMNER, Minneapolis, in his talk on 
barley Grades and Sales gave a very compre- 
hensive explanation of the malting process and 
bisected the barley kernel explaining its parts, 
leading up to his warning that if North Dakota 
growers wanted maltsters to buy their barley 
it would be necessary for them to improve their 
crop. He stated the seven factors governing 
when maltsters are buying: Plumpness of ker- 
nel; mellowness of grain; uniformity (matur- 
ity, even germination, variety) ; freedom from 
disease, from damage; from mixture; variety. 
Mr. Sumner added: Barley is a highly competi- 
tive crop and the farmers of North Dakota 
must do everything possible to raise barley ac- 
ceptable to the maltsters. Right now Missouri 
and Kansas are working on the development of 
a strain of barley which can be used for malt- 
ing. Manchuria, Velvet and Wisconsin 38 are 
the varieties best suited to North Dakota. 


Railroads—Durum Wheat 


Edw. F. Flynn, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, pleaded 
the cause of the railroads citing figures bearing 
out his claim that despite prevailing impressions 
the railroads were not making a great deal of 
money, they actually earned in 1936 on their 
aggregate property investment 2.59%, and in 
1937 only 2.31%. He stated private automobiles 
in the past 18 years had taken two-thirds of the 
passenger business from the railroads. In spite 
of this, fares have been reduced 40% in the past 
16 years. Mr. Flynn said if railroads were 
subsidized to the same extent as competing 
forms of transportation, freight rates and fares 
would be considerably lower and railway serv- 
ice improved. 

H. L. WALSTER, Dean N. D. Agri. Col- 
lege, said there is a field for development iP 


greater durum wheat industry in North Dakota 
through use of proven types of seed and im- 
proved cultural methods. He called attention to 
the fact the land had been too long in wheat, 
and that too many other forms of plant life 
and insects were despoiling the soil. 


Grasskoppers—Crop Improvement 
_T. G. BUTCHER, N. D. Agri. College, in 
his plea for co-operation in the battle against 
grasshoppers said the properly mixed poison 
bait properly applied will kill, and that the job 


-must be done at the right time. It is Mr. 


Butcher’s contention the danger from infesta- 
tion from idle fields is not as acute as some 
farmers believe. He stated the probable out- 
break for 1938 as based on egg surveys, is one 
of the most serious ever to menace the North- 
west. 


R. P. WOODWORTH, pres. N. W. Crop 
Improvement Ass’n, sounded a warning to 
northwestern farmers saying: The increasing 
scarcity of good quality milling grain from the 
Northwest has brought grain dealers, farmers 
and millers face to face with a grave problem, 
one that can be solved only by mutual co- 
operation of all interested. If spring wheat 
mills, through lack of adequate supplies of high 
quality wheat are obliged to move farther away 
from us into sections where supplies and freight 
rates favor them, we certainly will be placed at 
a great disadvantage so far as returns to our 
growers are concerned. 

For many years, flour made from hard spring 
wheat grown in the northwest commanded sub- 
stantial premiums in the markets of the world. 
During the past decade we have seen its pres- 
tige gradually undermined due to rapid changes 
in milling technique; development of hard win- 
ter acreage and production; poor yield and 
quality in the northwest for several years 
largely due to drought, plant disease and insect 
pests. Wheat is no longer just wheat in the 
milling trade, but the miller, each with his own 
brand and a reputation for maintaining a uni- 
form product of high quality, has many things 
to consider in estimating wheat values, high 
test weight, good color and gluten of quality 
being prime factors. 

Taking the country as a whole we can no 
longer think of wheat production as merely that 
of spring and winter varieties. There are 
more than 10 different types as applied in mill- 
ing use. We have learned to our sorrow that 
the forces of nature operate against high pro- 
duction and it requires constant striving on the 
part of farmers to overcome these adverse 
forces. 

Financial discouragement and consequent 
neglect of proper tillage and efforts toward 
weed and disease control are bound to result 
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from such conditions as we have experienced in 
the last 8 to 10 years. However, given some 
improvement in weather and moisture, I believe 
we can more successfully bring to the atten- 
tion of the farmers in this area the increased 
necessity of quality production. I believe the 
principle of our interdependence one upon the 
other is likely to receive more emphasis in the 
next 25 years than it has in the past. While we 
cannot do nature’s part we certainly can do 
ours. 


The Final Session 


PRES. ALBRIGHT opened this session, 
and suggested the usual duties of the committee 
on credentials be dispensed with. The motion 
was made and adopted. 


SEC’Y CONWAY took the chair and read 
the result of the poll taken to determine the 
wishes of the membership as to time of year 
to hold the annual meeting. While the majority 
was small, the poll resulted in favor of con- 
tnuing the holding the annual meeting start- 
ing the first Tuesday in February. 

The voluminous report of the Resolutions 
Committee as adopted requested North Dakota 
Congressmen to oppose the Black-Connery 
Wage and Hour Bill and help secure the enact- 
ment of the Pettingill bill; favored the repeal 
of the tax on undistributed profits; urged the 
enactment of a law providing for fees on col- 
lections made by elevators for mortgagees; de- 
manded the early provision by the Federal 
Government of sufficient poisoned bait to check 
the threatened destruction of 1938 crops by 
grasshoppers and Mormon crickets; earnestly 
urged North Dakota representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose with all the energy at their 
command any policy curtailing the acreage or 
marketing of wheat which is not based defin- 
itely upon the principle that only those types 
of wheat produced in excess of domestic demand, 
plus a reasonable carry-over be subject to 
restrictions; declared emphatic opposition to 
the enactment of the Full Crew Bill, the Train 
Limit Bill, the Hours of Service Bill and the 
Six Hour Day Bill on the ground that they 
will result in increased railroad transportation 
costs and higher freight rates. 


The revised By-Laws were read by Secre- 
tary Conaway and adopted. 


Directors newly elected: Martin Moe, Dick- 
inson, Director at Large to fill the unexpired 
term of Fred Klein, resigned; R. F. Gunkel- 
man, Fargo, Director at Large; John Noon, 
Wilton, Second District; Gus Geissler, Medina, 
Director at Large to fill the unexpired term of 
J. A. Buchanan, deceased; F. A. Mund, Mil- 
nor, First District to fill the unexpired term 
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From Our Paper 


Another View of Corn Stored in Slat Cribs at Casselton, N. D. 
[See illustrated story on page 552 of Journals for Dec. 22, 1937.] 
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of Victor Lagerstad, deceased; R. O. Everson, 
Washburn, Third District; John Jones, Garske, 


First District; George Oech, Beach, Third 
District. 

Hold over directors: C. M. Guss, Wolford; 
Paul Anderson, Grafton; Walter Albright, 


Bonetrail; Jacob Eckart, Jr., Martin. 

At the directors meeting following, Walter 
Albright was re-elected pres.; John Jones, 
Garske, vice-pres. and Chas. Conaway, re-elected 
sec’y-treas. ‘ 


Entertainment 


Tuesday night the visitors were entertained 
at a stag party in the Chamber of Commerce 
Club Rooms. Refreshments were served, fol- 
lowed by music and singing and dancing acts. 

The annual banquet was held Wednesday 
night in the Auditorium attended by over 900. 
An excellent meal was served by the Ladies 
Aid, which was followed by a complete vaude- 
ville show. 

The Annual 
Thursday night. 


Grainmen’s Dance was _ held 


Convention Notes 


Devils Lake was selected for the 1939 con- 
vention. 


The ladies were in greater evidence than for 
many years. 


The Howe Scale Co. was represented by 
John Van Nice. 

The Hogenson Construction Co. was ably 
fest by John Hogenson and Joe Alten- 

orf. 

G. H. Evans represented the Mill Mutuals 
and E. E. Everson the Tri-State Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 

The headquarters of the association will be 
moved to Fargo. Sec’y Conaway will move his 
family and office March 1. 

Tom Ibberson and Clarence Kiffe represented 
T. E. Ibberson Co. Tom passed out the Morn- 
ing Call which was much sought after. 

J. H. Fisch Co., represented by J, H. Fisch 
and W. M. Fankhanel, displayed photos of 
ae of the company’s moving and building 
jobs. 

Many of the Minneapolis grain commission 
firms, supply trade companies and coal com- 
panies kept open house for the entertainment 
of visitors. 

A newcomer to North Dakota conventions 
was Fred Camper, who for many years was 
in regular attendance at the Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois conventions. 

Ruben Bolmeir, Erie, entertained the Thurs- 
day audience with several of the better known 


German songs. His excellent voice earned him 
several encores. 

Through the courtesy of the many coal com- 
panies represented, free lunch and the necessary 
liquid to wash it down, was available at all 
times between convention sessions. 

The Grainmen’s Band, which has long been 
a pleasing feature of these meetings, opened 
each session with several selections. Louis 
Waag, Petersburg, was the able leader. 


The Exhibits 


Lindsay Bros. displayed binder twine and 
chain belts. ¥ 

Each of the Fargo seed firms was repre- 
sented by attractive displays, and the attendants 
were ever ready to assist the visitors. 

The Gustafson Seed Machinery Co. exhibited 
two models of its seed treating machines. Ben 
and Chester Gustafson were in charge. 

The Seed Trade Reporting Bureau booth was 
in charge of C. S. Phillips who gave desired 
information on all types of seed and grain 
testing equipment. 

C. C. Gray, Vic Olsen and Bernard Overland 
were in charge of the Superior Separator Co. 
exhibit which included a clover huller, cylin- 
der separator and a cross section of an aspira- 
tor. 

R. R. Howell & Co. exhibited a HS head 
drive, Calumet buckets, worm drive head on 
leg with Winters floating boot. L. B. Feldman, 
Fred Douglass and Jack Johnson represented 
the company. 

Vic Reid, Ed Schatz, J. A. McNamee and Ed 
Miller' welcomed the visitors to the Hart- 
Carter Co. booth where a disc cylinder sepa- 
rator, Carter disc clover machine and an Emer- 
son kicker were on display. 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co. was represented by 
Al Larson, Chas. Dunahey, P. H. Strong, Joe 
Heinan and Arthur Gordon. The display con- 
sisted of a 20 ton open side dump scale, 
industrial elevator engine, recording printomatic 
dial scale, totally enclosed motor. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was that 
of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., which displayed an 
exact replica of a combination elevator and 
feed mill built at Essig, Minn. It is built on 
a scale % in. to 1 in., and contains all equip- 
ment. Lucien Strong, Emil Frederickson and 
Sig Fangen represented the company. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Board ot 
Trade Clearing Corp. announced Jan. 27, 
a reduction in the margin requirements from 
members of lc per bu., down.to 3c on corn 
futures. This 25 per cent reduction in mar- 
gin requirements on corn makes them the 
lowest in 5 years. 
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From Abroad 


Brazil’s new dictator, Pres. Vargas, has 
decreed the organization of a department to set 
prices to be paid by millers for wheat, fix 
charges for milling and set wheat production 
quotas. 


The Argentine government has taken over 
the elevator sites reserved for three private 
grain firms who have failed to exercise the 
privilege of building elevators, and will use 
the site for construction of 5,500,000-bus. 
elevator at Buenos Aires. 


Rome, Italy—A crowded gathering at the 
Teatro Argentina on Jan. 10, saw Signor 
Mussolini distribute prizes to winners of 
agricultural competitions for wheat and 
maize production. The excellent harvest 
of 1937, the Signor said, had cancelled wheat 
from the list of Italian imports. 


Trieste, Italy—New grain silos on the 
Duca d’Aosta quay have storage capacity 
for 50,000 tons. Charges were planned to 
be scheduled to compete with, Rumanian, 
Polish and German ports for the Central 
European transit trade. About 60,000 tons 
of grain were unloaded at Trieste in the 
first nine months of 1937. 

Rome, Italy.—A scheme for employment 
of Italian agricultural workers in Germany 
is reported under way, the agreement be- 
tween the two governments providing for 
dispatch of 25,000 laborers during the cur- 
rent year, the first of whom are expected 
to leave in March. Both men and women 
workers are to wear uniforms and be or- 
ganized in gangs of 10 to 25, under a fore- 
man, each gang to have an interpreter and 
a cook. These workers will be given cur- 
rent rates of pay in Germany, plus free 
food and lodgings, and will be protected by 
Italian social insurance laws during their 
stay in Germany. 

The first official estimate of the 1937-38 
corn area in Argentina, just issued by the Ar- 
gentine Government, places total plantings at 
14,702,000 acres, according to a cable to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This esti- 
mate indicates a decline of about 8 per cent 
from the 15,973,000 acres planted last season 
and compares with an average planting of 16,- 
265,000 acres for the 5 years ending with the 
1935-36 crop. Plantings were reduced this sea- 
son chiefly because of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. In some regions a considerable part of 
the intended acreage was left unplanted. Be- 
cause of the drouth in November and Decem- 
ber, the general condition of the crop is said 
to be only fair. 


1. The Modern Steel Grate over the Receiving Pit in Elevator of Rock River Lumb 
Larsen, Peeking Down into Grate Covered Receiving Pit of Roy Wakefield Elevator, W 
Elevator Driveway of Sterling-Rock Falls Mktg. Ass’n, Sterling, III. 


(See facing page.) 
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The Improvement of Grain 
Receiving Pits 


Along with other parts of country grain ele- 
vators the grain receiving pits have come a 
long way from the little hoppers feeding grain 
to leg boots that satisfied the pioneers. In few 
places are found the sack receiving hoppers of 
the early installations except in a few sections 
of Michigan and the East, where grain is 
grown in small fields, and delivered to the 
elevator in sacks. In most plants the sack re- 
ceiving hopper has been improved with a lid or 
trap door, and closely spaced steel bars or a 
very coarse screen installed to keep out tramp 
metal. 

Where grain is raised in excess of local 
needs, farmers as well as elevator operators 
have taken to bulk handling methods, and ele- 
vator receiving pits have grown and grown in 
size until modern pits will hold from 300 to 
500 bus. of grain without a struggle, and mod- 
ern elevating legs will clear a 500 bu. pit in a 
few minutes. This elevating capacity keeps the 
pit clear as fast as grain can be dumped from 
the huge trucks that now haul grain from com- 
bines and shellers to the elevator. 

Speed is essential to the efficient operation of 
the modern country grain elevator. Early bulk 
handling elevators receiving from wagons had 
no standards of speed to follow. In the early 
days all grain was scooped from wagons, then 
came dumping logs that tipped a wagon at an 
angle sufficient to induce the free flow of dry 
grain. 

The dumping logs, two heavy beams support- 
ing the wheels at each side of a wagon, were 
pivoted near the middle, so that the wagon 
box could be tipped backward until stopped by 
the back axle hitting the driveway floor, went 
out of style when trucks came into general use. 
Trucks are not so evenly halanced as were 
wagons, and their wheels and undercarriage are 
too low to permit the box to tip at a sufficient 
angle for the discharge of grain. With the 
trucks came the development of the mechanical 
lifts in elevator driveways for raising the front 
end of a truck so as to tip the box to a dis- 
charging angle. 

The enlargement of elevator receiving pits 
naturally followed. Small trap doors over the 
pits were replaced wth wide doors. These 
heavy doors are counterbalanced and fitted with 
levers to reduce the labor of opening and clos; 
ing. Then came the boon of the modern ele- 
vator in small grain producing sections, the 
modern steel grate, which covers nearly half 
of the driveway floor in many elevator drive- 
ways. Its leaves are set at an angle so that 
the floor looks solid to the few horses still haul- 
ing grain. 

A few of the old type receiving hoppers into 
which sacksful of grain were emptied still ex- 


ist, tho the last few years has witnessed the 
modernization of many of these elevators by 
the installation of overhead truck lifts and 
driveway grates. An improved type of the old 
sack receiving hopper is on the loading dock of 
the Peck (Michigan) Elevator Co.’s feed mill 
unit, and is illustrated herewith. This is a 
double receiving chute above the company’s 
grinder and corn sheller, and has two lids. The 
lower opening, used for small and mixed grains, 
leads direct to the hammer mill. When the lower 
lid is closed, an upper lid discloses the open- 
ing for ear corn that spouts to the corn sheller. 

An example of the old type of driveway pit 
opening is the 4 ft. x 28 inch opening over the 
grinder pit in the driveway of the Elmira Ele- 
vator Co., at Elmira, O. Quite satisfactory for 
receiving grain when wagons were in vogue, 
this size opening proved too small for modern 
trucks. Grain spilled from the truck bed in 
such piles around the edges of the small p‘t 
opening that moving the spilled grain into the 
receiving pit proved a real shoveling job. 

In the Elmira elevator Manager Calvin Am- 
stutz has relegated this small pit to the minor 
duty of serving as a garner bin for grinding. 
Drags from this small pit serve the company’s 
hammer mill. Most farmers wait for their 
grinding, so speed is not a requisite in this 
dumping operation. 

Over the regular grain receiving pits in the 
Elmira elevator’s driveway are two trap doors, 
properly spaced on the 24 ft. deck of a Howe 
truck scale to accommodate variations in truck 
lengths. Tho these pit openings are only 26 
inches across, they spread the full 8 ft. across 
the scale deck, a width sufficient to take the full 
stream of grain pouring from a truck box with 
comparatively little spill at the edges. 

While some of the wide receiving pit trap 
doors are still lifted by hand, they are usually 
so heavy that their operators exercise ingenuity 
in providing means to counter-balance their 
weight. Sometimes this takes the form of a 
weighted balancing lever fastened to the under 
side of the door; sometimes it is a rope and 
sheave arrangement attached to the side of the 
elevator driveway, the free end of the rope tied 
to an arm extending from the opening end of 
the door to the driveway wall. 

Early types of driveway grates were simple, 
steel-framed and slatted affairs that set in the 
driveway floor over the pit. The steel slats set 
in the frame at an angle of approximately 45 
degrees, their flat sides facing the driveway 
approach so that the grate would appear solid to 
a horse being driven over it. These grates were 
slightly narrower than the tread width of a 
wagon or truck and took up six to eight feet 
of the space over the receiving pit. Such a 
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grate appears in the driveway of Roy Wake- 
field’s elevator at Waterman, IIl. 

W. E. Kitzmiller, manager of the Sterling- 
Rock Falls Cooperative Marketing Ass’n, Sterl- 
ing, Ill., had his own idea of what constituted 
a good grate when early steel grates first 
became available. The Kitzmiller grate is 
made of 2x3 inch, 8 ft. lengths of sawed oak, 
set on edge and suitably spaced across the scale 
stringers, to constitute the back 10 ft. of 
the scale deck. These oak pieces are hog- 
backed at their exposed top edge to allow the 
free flow of small grains and shelled corn thru 
the spaces left between them. 

Later steel grates have considered the width 
of truck boxes, the newer trucks carrying 
boxes nearly 8 ft. wide. 

The modern Kewanee grate in the 10,000 bu. 
elevator of the Rock River Lumber & Grain 
Co. at Yorktown, Ill., is 12 ft. long, the for- 
ward 8 ft. being 4 ft. wide, the back 4 it. 
being 7 ft. wide. The wide part of the grate 
is located at a practical distance from the truck 
lift, to receive the full flow of grain from a 
large truck, while the narrower part approaches 
more closely to the truck lift to catch the 
stream from the smaller, shorter trucks. 

Grates of this size adequately meet the needs 
of elevators in the Corn Belt. But in the wheat 
districts, where combines at harvest time rush 
wheat to market in large loads that strain every 
facilitiy of the elevators, even such grates are 
unable to cope with the receiving job. Trucks 
are not only large, but a little careless about 
driving over the middle of the grate. So many 
western elevators have grates that take up 
nearly the whole back third of the driveway to 
avoid any need for sweeping, the grate bars set 
squarely on edge, and are supported so as to 
sustain the weight of heavy trucks. 


The Inquisition at Cutthroat 
Corners 


New Grain Buyer: To what do you attrib- 
ute your long success in buying grain here? 

Old Timer (suspiciously): To the fact that 
I was born so many, many years ago. 


In Your Broker's Office 


New Clerk: Here’s a customer who asks 
us to give him “the name and address of 


someone who will raise his cupola.” Now 
what is a cupola? 
Stenographer: A cupola is a little boy 


dressed in a sash carrying a bow and arrow. 
I have his picture on a valentine. 


Chicago, Ill—The corn arriving at repre- 
sentative markets as reported by the Buro 
of Agricultural Economics from Dec. 1 to 
Dec. 31 was graded 4 per cent No. 1, 17 
per cent No. 2, 35 per cent No. 3, 32 per cent 
No. 4, 11 per cent No. 5 and 1 per cent sam- 
ple grade. 


1. Grain receiving chute on 
pit door in Elmira (O.) Elevator. 


loading dock above grinder at Peck (Mich.) Elevator. 
3. Old type trap door above receiving pit in Elmira (O.) Elevator. 


2. Manager Calvin Amstutz opening modern receiving 


(See facing page.) 
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lowa Managers Charge Tariff 
with Lost Trade 


All officers were re-elected at the closing ses- 
sion of the three-day annual convention of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Iowa, held 
at Des Moines, Jan. 25, 26 and 27, in joint 
session with the Farmers Elevator Service 
Co., and the Iowa Co-operative Grain Co. 
They are: Oscar Heline, Marcus, pres.; F. W. 
Nelson, Nevada, vice-pres., and D. E. Edison, 
Fort Dodge, sec’y. 

Resolutions adopted blistered high tariffs and 
demanded a reversal of national trade policies 
thru reciprocal trade treaties. The loss of this 
country’s foreign markets for agricultural 
products was laid at the door of a “tariff-mad 
and quota-crazy world,” which was charged 
also with causing the policy of economy of 
scarcity which has thrown agriculture and busi- 
ness out of adjustment and made necessary a 
“subsidized agriculture” based on rigid produc- 
tion control. 

The ass’n favored farm legislation designed 
to bring parity prices thru the ever-normal 
granary, commodity loans, marketing quotas 
and soil conservation. 

Vigorously opposed was any prospective in- 
crease in railroad freight rates, this resolution 
advising the railroads to liquidate fictit:ous val- 
ues and reduce overhead operating expense. 

SEC’Y DON EDISON’S annual report de- 
clared that the farmers cooperative elevators 
are in a strong financial position and most of 


them had succeeded in showing a profit in’ 


1937. His report disclosed that the ass’n had 
been active in urging a government fostered 
corn sealing program for 1937. 

Pres. Heline’s annual address urged the mem- 
bership to be aggressive in its demands for 
farm legislation, development of foreign trade, 
and reasonable freight rates. 


GRAIN MARKETING thru the Iowa Co- 
operative Grain Co., regional of the dissolved 
Farmers National Grain Corp., will continue 
without interruption, declared M. K. Frey, 
Eagle Grove, its pres. A joint com’ite from 
this body and from the ass’n was named at the 
closing session to meet in Fort Dodge early 
in February and plan the course of the Iowa 
Cooperative Grain Co. 


A FEATURE of the convention was the 
grain grading school at the open:ng session, 
conducted by Willis B. Combs, senior market- 
ing specialist for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Chicago. “It costs no more to 
raise good barley than it costs to raise poor 
barley,” he declared. 

Aiding Mr. Combs in the lectures, the prac- 
tical demonstrations of grain grading, and the 
instructing of elevator managers in picking 
samples and grading barley and corn, were 
Chief Inspectors Harry R. Clark, Omaha Grain 
Exchange; Paul Larson, Sioux City Grain 
Exchange, and A. V. Tischer, Des Moines. 
S. J. Oberhauser, agricultural department of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, 
and Howard Kurtz, and John Davis, federal 
grain supervisors from Cedar Rapids, also 
served as instructors. 


C. V. GREGORY, Des Moines, featured 
speaker at the Tuesday evening session, advised 
farmers elevators to do a good job of mer- 
chandising, c:ting examples with which he was 
familiar. 


HOMER HUSH, Iowa’s assistant sec’y of 
agriculture, in a banquet address, declared: 
“This country has the highest per man produc- 
tion in the world. But the problem of distribu- 
tion and marketing is still vexing.” 

Other speakers during the course of the 
convent:on were Lachlan Macleay, St. Louis, 
Mo., on “Water Navigation and Resources ;” 
Dr. Roy M. Green, Washington, D. C., on 
“Crop Insurance and the Ever Normal Gran- 
ary;” Harold Hedges, agricultural economist, 
Washington, D. C., on “Keeping Up To Date 
with Elevator Operations.” 


Portable Shellers Cutting In 


By TRAVELER 


SOME Indiana elevators that have long 
kept their corn shellers busy during the corn 
marketing season are reported to be receiy- 
ing increasing quant.ties of shelled corn, and 
a reduced volume of ear corn. 

Competent observers remark that this no- 
ticeable shift in corn marketing habits on the 
part of farmers is due to the tendency of the 
elevators to handle corn on narrow margins, 
depending upon the less visible “overage” in 
shelling for their profits. The fact that the 
“overage” is not obviously visible, say these 
observers, lead truckers and shelling rings 
to believe it amounts to more than it actually 
does, and is encouraging many to jump into 
the business of buying corn out of the cribs. 
The result is loss of shelling business for the 
elevators, which includes the normal shelling 
charges. 

Probably the real cause for the shift in corn 
marketing practices at the points involved lies 
in the sales ability of dealers in farm and 
portable shellers. These fellows naturally hunt 
for good and logical reasons that will encour- 
age a prospective buyer to spend his money. 
Nonetheless the effect on the local elevator is 
the same, regardless of the actual cause. 

A number of remedies will occur to the 
elevator operators who are up on their toes 
and sensitive to the shifts in the demands of 
their trade. One is to take a longer margin 
(certainly justified by the expense of han- 
dling) on purchases of shelled corn. Another 
is to buy and operate a portable sheller, thus 
fighting fire with fire. A third is to buy corn 
at the cribs, and arrange for hauling. A fourth 
is simply to sit tight and wait for the eco- 
nomics in the local situation to adjust them- 
selves, taking the loss of shelling business 
on the chin and hoping that the shift in mar- 
keting practices will not prove profitable to 
the farmers, thus encouraging them to re- 
turn to former practices. 

Certainly the local elevator, if it is to main- 
tain a profitable volume, must find some means 
for either killing or meeting its competition, 
regardless of the form of competition. Prob- 
lems of this sort can be efficiently solved at 
relatively little expense where grain dealers 
have learned to trust each other, work together, 
and apply a uniform remedy, 

A stationary plant can always be depended 
upon to shell corn more efficientty and with 
less waste than a portable. 


_ Guymon, Okla.—Army engineers are work- 
ing on a dam project on the Cimarron river 
and deep water wells are being dug by private 
individuals. For the first time, farmers are 
beginning to agree that deep wells are the 
answer to the water shortage and they believe 
that good wheat crops can be raised in this 
area.—L. H. 

State College, Pa—VThe Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Ass'n, the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, the Lancas- 
ter Millers Ass'n, the Pennsylvania exten- 
sion service, and the federal grain supervi- 
sion at Philadelphia, will conduct a grain 
grading school at the Pennsylvania state 
college on Apr. 13-14. 

Grain elevators of the future will be located 
at some advantageous point along a high- 
way where trucks can drive in and load and 
drive out again in a hurry according to the 
recently expressed view of R. W. Nosky, di- 
rector of the Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass'n. 
This change will be brought about by in- 
creased freight rates, now proposed. New 
elevators are demanding wider driveways, 
larger dumping pits and other equipment to 
handle the truck business, builders point out. 
The freight rate increase will also throw all 
of the short haul business to the trucks, they 


predict, as the new rates will be almost pro- 
hibitive. 


The GR&D -aLERSJOURNAL 


“The man who can make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass, grow where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind and render more essential service to h‘s 
country than all the politicians put together.” 
—Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Operations of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., in the 
early part of 1935 conflicted in no way with 
the interests of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment for which the co-operative was buying 
grain for the relief of needy farmers, testified 
John I. McFarland, former head of the co- 
operative, before the Royal Grain Commis- 
sion last month. The Dominion government 
had guaranteed to protect the co-operative 
against loss, and the loss finally totaled $163,- 
OU0. 

The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which owns and operates more than 14,800 
retail grocery stores in 35 states and the 
District of Columbia, to cease and desist 
from accepting, on purchases of commodi- 
ties, all allowances and discounts in lieu of 
brokerage in whatever form granted or paid 
to it by the sellers of such commodities. 
The practices prohibited by the order were 
found by the Commission to be in violation 
of the brokerage section of the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 


We would be glad to subscribe to a re- 
ward to pay the government, if they would 
let us alone, and I feel that the majority of 
the stockmen in the west are of the same 
opinion. There is nothing in the history of 
the development of the west that would in- 
dicate that cattlemen of the west need the 
support of a paternal government. I make 
that statement with no discredit nor lack of 
recognition of the assistance that was given 
during the drouth relief program by this ad- 
ministration—From a recent address by 
W. B. Wright, pres. of the Nevada Cattle 
Ass'n. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


“has sold bushels of 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered on or before 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 


machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 5Y4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, Cal.—Mail addressed to Paul Rieder 


has been returned by the post office marked 
‘“unclaimed.”’ 
Sacramento, Cal.—California Hay, Grain & 


Feed Dealers’ Ass’n has proposed April 21-April 
23 as the dates for its annual convention. San 
Diego, Los Angeles and Hollywood have made 
strong bids for the meeting, but Pres. Laine and 
the directors have not decided upon the loca- 
tion. 


San Francisco, Cal.—At a meeting held Jan. 
26, the San Francisco Grain Exchange became a 
duly constituted organization, and elected the 
following officers to serve until May, the close 
of the fiscal year: F. A. Somers, pres.; A. H. 

‘ Hankerson, vice-pres:; C. E. Patterson, L. R. 
Hunt and H. W. Seaman making up the re- 
mainder of the board of five members which 
will govern the exchange. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Changes in the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement act are urged in a reso- 
lution passed by the Manitoba associated Board 
of Trade in annual convention here Jan. 21. The 
resolution passed asked ‘‘a definite date be fixed 
within which all applications be made’’ and 
“provision be made for a review of all cases 
within a fixed period from the date of the award, 
having regard to earning power and acquired 
assets.” 

Fort William, Ont.—E. Sherlock was elected 
pres. of the Brotherhood of Grain Elvtr. Em- 
ployes at a recent meeting. Other officers of 
the lakehead brotherhood are vice-pres., John 


Fraser; sec’y, F. Macleod; chairman protective 
com’ite, R. Smith; recording sec’y, E. Nichol- 
son; chaplain, R. Bowlier. Regular meetings 


will be held the first Monday of each month. 
Meetings in connection with the forthcoming 
negotiations regarding an agreement with ele- 
vator operators, will commence Feb. 9. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Royal Commission on Wheat Market- 
ing are subjects of questions of which E. E. 
Perley (Cons., Qu-Appelle) has given notice in 
the House of Commons Feb. 4. Mr. Perley asks 
details of all operations from Aug. 1, 1936, to 
date, and for a copy of all letters, telegrams and 
other documents passing between the govern- 
ment and James R. Murray, former chairman 
of the board, between Nov. 1, 1935, and Dec. 
31, 1935, with respect to Mr. Murray’s appoint- 
ment. Mr. Perley will also ask for copies of all 
correspondence between April 1 and July Sy 
1937, exchanged by Mr. Justice W. F. A. Tur- 
geon, chairman of the royal commission, and 
the minister of trade and commerce or his dep- 
uty, and between Col. J. L. Ralston, commis- 
sion counsel, and the minister or his deputy. 
Three provinces requests for wheat board in- 
formation are already on the order paper. 


COLORADO 


Julesburg, Col.—B. H. Achenbach Grain Gos 
has succeeded Wilson Achenbach Grain Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Norris City, Il.—The Norris City Milling Co. 
suffered severe damage by a tornadic wind Jan. 
Pee Ee eds Ets 

Adair, Ill.—G. R. Woods is the new manager 
of the Farmers Plvtr. & Propduce Co., succeed- 
ing W. M. Hinman, who resigned recently. 

Putnam, lll.—Guy TT. French has been em- 
ployed to succeed Jerry Potter as manager of 
the Putnam Grain Co. Mr. Potter resigned re- 


Tampico, Il.—The Tampico Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
entertained about 70 live stock feeders from this 
community at Legion hall for six o’clock dinner 
recently. 


Millstadt, Il]l.—Irwin Lippert, who has had 
charge of the Millstadt Milling Co.’s feed mill, 
has been made assistant miller and Fred Harsche 
is assistant manager at the feed mill. 


Hooppole, Ill.—Thieves entered the Hooppole 
Lumber & Grain office the night of Jan. 18, tak- 
ing $91.24 and many valuable papers. Entrance 
was gained by prying open the office door. 

Putnam, Ill—W. S. Bud Chesney, who was 
manager of the Terminal Elvtr. Co. property 
until the elevator was sold to the Putnam Grain 
Co. recently, accepted a position with Turner 
Mills organization at Bradford. 


Mason City, Il.—A metal corn crib is being 
built at the rear of the Mason City Milling Co. 
The crib will have a capacity of 600 bus. of ear 
corn for use in the grinding and mixing opera- 
tions at the mill. 


Chatsworth, [1l.—R. B. Stoddard has added a 
seed and feed warehouse west of his office. The 
building is 48x24x9 ft. one story frame, metal] 
clad, with metal roof. An electric powered seed 
cleaner has been installed.—G. H. R. 


Doran, Ill.—F. M. Lowe elevator has been elec- 
trified and the old steam boiler and engine has 


been junked. A 25 h. p. G. E. motor in the 
basement of the elevator now operates this 


plant. The elevator has recently been painted. 
—G. H. R. 
Tuscola, Ill.—The Collins Grain Co. has just 


completed extensive repairs to its B & O ele- 
vator. A new corn-sheller has been added and 
the entire corn-handling unit re-vamped, and 
individual motors used for each phase of the 
processing.—G. H. R. 

Springfield, Jll.—Railroad unions advocated 
before a state legislative commission that ad- 
ditional taxes and strict regulations be im- 
posed upon trucks. They contended that this 
would boost the cost of highway transportation 
and switch shipping business to the rails. 


Milla (R. F. D. No. 3, Streator), Ill.—The 
Milla Farmers’ Elevator has just completed ex- 
tensive repairs to its elevator. Building has been 
completely iron covered, new metal roof, new 
driveway floor has been laid, with truck-lifts 
and grates. Electric power is planned for the 
very near future.—G. H. R. 


Weldon, Ill.—-At the annual meeting of the 
Weldon Grain Co. a proposition was made by 
the manager, E. O. Martin, to buy the business 
from the stockholders. The matter was re- 
ferred to the board of directors who will learn 
just what legal steps should be taken if the 
majority of the stockholders favor disposing of 
their stock. 

Springfield, llii—Martin P. Durkin, State Di- 
rector of Labor, notwithstanding a 60-day ex- 
tension was granted many employers for pay- 
ments, has announced that $40,000,000 has al- 
ready been received for pensions to aliens and 
others who never have worked and will not 
work if they can avoid it. This should attract 
millions of immigrants. 

Danville, Ill—A high pressure subscription 
solicitor who carries no business card disclos- 
ing his home address, has been soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the Grain & Feed Journals offer- 
ing five years at a remarkable bargain and then 
issuing a receipt for another publication. Of 
eourse, he was shown the door by alert dealers 
who discovered his trick. 

Freeport, lll.—The German Valley Farmers 
Grain Co. was named defendant in an action 
filed in Circuit court Jan. 19 by John Anderson, 
a farmer residing in Ridott township, who al- 
leges that Sept. 18, 1937, the defendant agreed 
to buy corn from him at $1.02 per bu.; that in 
accordance with the agreement he delivered to 


Monticello, Ill.—Jack Plotnicky, representative 
of Bartlett-Frazier Grain Co. here, and a well 
liked and familiar sight among the grain solici- 
tors of Illinois, passed away Feb. 5 following 
a second operation for an abdominal disorder. 


East St. Louis, Il].—Allied Mills, Ine., will re- 
tain its main headquarters here, A. W. Abra- 
ham, plant manager, stated. C. W. Lyddne, 
former manager here, has been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., where the company has opened 
a new mill to handle the firm’s business in 
Southern states. Thirty of the firm’s 43 original 
employes of the mill here will remain in the 
employ of the company. 


Peoria, Ill—H. A. Mulholland, who was elected 
pres. of the Peoria Board of Trade Jan. 10, has 
been connected with Lowell Hoit & Co. for the 
past ten years and for the last five years has 
been manager of the Peoria office. He received 
his early training in the grain business with the 
Cargill Grain Co. at Sioux Falls, S. D., and Fort 
Dodge, Ia. He has served as director, second 
and first vice-pres. of the Peoria Board of Trade 
and was elected to the presidency without any 
opposition. 


Lacon, U1.—A 396 
here by the 


,000-bu. elevator is being built 
Terminal Grain Co. at a cost of 
$20,000. Contract for the cribbed storage ele- 
vator has been let to Hikenberry Construction 
Co. and work is well underway. The old oats 
annex will be razed, the new storage built, with 
necessary equipment, and an addition to the 
office constructed. Among new machinery in- 
stalled is a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 
The elevator is the old Turner-Hudnut property, 
taken over by the present company about three 
years ago. In addition a harbor in the Illinois 
river will be constructed, thru which the firm 
will ship grain. Bids are being received for 
dredging the harbor, a suction dredge to be 
used. The grain company is also considering 
plans for a clearing house in LaPrairie town- 
ship, across the river, where grain would be 
weighed, then transferred here for storage. 


Mays Station (Paris p. o.), Ill.—Fire destroyed 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Ine.’s 300,000-bu. grain 
elevator the afternoon of Feb. 2, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000 including approximately 
$50,000 worth of machinery, recently stored in 
the building. The machinery had been moved 
from Chicago, the company having purchased it 
to install in its Paris mill. The elevator, an 
iron-clad frame structure, has the distinction of 
being the largest rural elevator, probably, in 
the United States. It was erected in 1901 by 
F. L. Kidder, and for many years was filled at 
least once or twice to capacity. It was 90x209 


ft., all under one roof. It had 14 dumps, and 
one bin across the west end was 90 ft. long, 30 
ft. wide, 28 ft. deep, with five dumps. Illinois 


Cereal Mills, Inc., a Milwaukee firm, purchased 
the property about five years ago, acquiring 
also the elevator at Harris Spur and the Paris 
Mill. The elevators had not been used a great 
deal recently for grain storage. The origin of 
the flames is uncertain, but the flames made 
such rapid headway firemen were unable to 
control them. It is unlikely the building will 
be replaced. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Samuel Livingston, 78, once in the grain busi- 
ness in Chicago, died Jan. 26 in Los Angeles. 


The Cereal By Products Co. has moved into 
more commodious quarters in the same build- 
ing. 

Trading in grain futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade in January aggregated 692,895.000 bus., 
against 1,019,105,000 bus. in January, 1937 

Major Strange told the members of the Grain 
Market Analysts Club at their January meeting 


that there was a serious world searcity of high 
grade wheat. 


Clearing house margin requirements on corn 


tly to accept a position as manager of the the firm 781 bus. but that the defendant refuses futures have been reduced from 4e to 8c. This 
€ © 7 5 * = vat *) . 99 ¢ avy are . 
Pfister Hi-Bred Seed Corn Co. branch plant at to pay him. Anderson seeks a judgment for is the lowest since 1933 and may operate to 
. Pc Meat and will move there with his family. $764.61 and interest from Sept. 20. stimulate lagging interest in the corn market. 
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March 1 has been set by directors of the Board 
of Trade for hearing of charges that the Cargill 
Grain Co. of Illinois violated a ruling of the 
business conduct com’ite when it refused to sell 
1,000,000 bus. of corn futures and allegedly pre- 
ecipitated the September corn squeeze. 


John J. Coffman has been elected pres. of the 
Cash Grain Ass’n of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, succeeding William H. McDonald. Aus- 
tin D. Sturtevant was elected vice-pres. and 
Francis J. Dolan and Le Roy D. Godfrey are 
new directors. 


The following Board of Trade members have 
retired from partnership: W. Hamilton Busk, 
from Shearson, Hammill & Co.; George C. Jen- 
nings from Paine, Webber & Co.; Kenneth D. 
Steere, Paine, Webber & Co.; and Donald W. 
Green from Piper, Jeffray & Hopwood, the latter 
firm of Minneapolis. 


In an economy move directors of the Board of 
Trade have ordered a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the salaries of all employes earning more 
than $1,800 a year. An annual saving of $25,000 
is expected as a result. The salary of Fred H. 
Clutton, sec’y, was said to have been cut from 
$15,000 to $13,500 annually. 


The government won a judgment of $10,847 
recently against the estate of the late Arthur 
W. Cutten covering a claim for documentary 
stamp taxes on a transfer for 1,000,000 shares of 
stock to Cutten in 1923. The government also 
has a delinquent income tax claim for $1,132,640 
pending against the estate. 


The Continental Grain Co. has taken a lease 
on the Rock Island Elvtr., formerly operated 
by the Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
and will take possession some time in March 
after the railroad company has completed 
changing from steam to electric power. The 
house will be a public elevator under federal 
license. 


A temporary organization of the Board of 
Trade Camera Club was effected Feb. 1 by the 
election of Raymond Lane as temporary pres. 
and Ellis Saxton as temporary sec’y and treas. 
Space in the Board of Trade building will be 
found for dark rooms, enlargers, for the display 
of exhibits, studio work and lectures. Those 
present signed up aS members and paid an in- 
itial assessment for the purchase of equipment. 
About 30 have declared their interest in the 
Club and a membership of at least 50 is hoped 
for. The next meeting will be held Feb. 16. 


Market position of longs and shorts in the 
September, 1937, corn future were disclosed Feb. 
1 ina report by the special investigating com’ite 
to the directors of the Board of Trade. The 
Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois was long 6,434,000 
bus, Sept. 24, and on Aug. 31 was short 10,255,000 
bus. for December delivery. On Aug. 31 the Car- 
gill Co. had contracts for forward shipment of 
767,684 bus. and forward purchases of 25,250 of 
old domestic corn. The largest short interest 
was that of the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration, 2,460,000 Sept. 18 against which it held 
only 643,188 bus. of cash corn, being specula- 
tively short the difference of 1,816,852 bus. Dur- 
ing August Daniel F. Rice was short 1,197,000 
bus. September corn, but at the close of trad- 
ing was short only 125,651 bus., while the Farm- 
ers National had still 1,003,280 bus. open. The 
Cargill long interest in September corn was at 
one time 9,392,000 bus. 


The following have been admitted to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade: Merrill W. Tilden, 
of Talcott, Potter & Co., Chicago; Charles W. 
Britton, pres. of C. W. Britton & Co., Sioux City, 
la.; James M. Brown, New Orleans; Clark R. 
Yager, of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Milton J. Burkholder, pres. Michigan Wlvtr. Ex- 
change, Lansing, Mich.; Erwin R. Jessen, of 
Uhimann HPlvtrs. Co., of Texas, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John F. Gerard, of Standard Milling Co., 
New York City; William J. Walton, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; David J. Bangert, Harris, 
Burrows & Hicks, Chicago; Jay H. Williams, of 
Williams, Coffey, McCormick Co., Sioux Falls, 
8. D.; Richard F. Teichgraeber, of Thomson & 
McKinnon, New York City; Willis P. Beal, of 


STRATTON GRAIN Co. 
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Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Hunnewell & Co., Boston, Mass.; Henry D. 
Scott of Chicago; memberships transferred were 
Dec. 15, Estate of Edward P. Peck; Dec. 15, 
Francis D. Frost, Jr.; Dec. 15, Fred C. Vincent; 
Jan. 11, Hstate of Joseph H. Kerr; Jan. 11, Es- 
tate of Louis T. Sayre; Jan. 11, Clem C. Barham; 
Jan. 12, Charles BH. Stimming. 


INDIANA 


Clayton, Ind.—F. W. Blanton is installing new 
iron cladding on his grain elevator.—H. H. H. 


Fairland, Ind.—Standard Wlevator Co. has 
taken over the local Indiana Grain Producers 
elevator. 


Montezuma, Ind.—Park County Farm Buro has 
taken over the local Indiana Grain Producers 
elevator. 

Rensselaer, Ind.—Iroquois Roller Mill has 
opened a new store to be known as the Iroquois 
Service store. 


North Grove (Amboy p. o.), Ind.—The Miami 
County Farm Buro has bought the Central 
States elévator. 


Morristown, Ind.—H. M. Unger has taken over 
the Indiana Grain Producers elevators at Foun- 
taintown and Manila. 


Manilla, Ind.—The Manilla Grain Co. has pur- 
chased the elevator formerly operated by the 
Indiana Producers, Inc. 


Fort Branch, Ind.—Heavy winds caused con- 
siderable damage to the elevator of the Geo. 
W. Reed Grain Co.—H. H. H. 


Coatesville, Ind.—Darnall Bros. is contem- 
plating installing a new hammer mill with an 
electro magnet.—H. H. Hawlick. 


Lafayette, Ind.—The Indiana Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass'n will hold a one day annual con- 
vention at Purdue University on Feb. 23. 


Herbst, Ind.—The Herbst Grain Co, elevator 
was slightly damaged by fire Jan. 15. The ele- 
vator is owned by John Nesbitt and Frank 
Thorp. 


Bennett’s Switch (Kokomo p. o.), Ind.—The 
elevator of the Indiana Grain Producers Market- 
ing Ass’n has been taken over by the Miami 
County Farm Buro. 


Rays Crossing, Ind.—The Manilla Grain Co. 
has purchased the elevator formerly operated 
by the Indiana Grain Producers, Inc. A. O. 
Cherry is manager of the Manilla company. 


Fountaintown, Ind.—H. M. Unger is operating 
his newly acquired elevator, the former Indiana 
Grain Producers, Inc., under the name, Foun- 
taintown Grain Co. H. lL. Gasaway is manager. 


Hedrick, Ind.—Ura Seegar has decided to re- 
build the elevator that burned a few weeks ago, 
and has let a contract to the Reliance Construc- 
tion Co. for erection of a 40,000-bu. cribbed 
plant, 

Princeton, Ind.—Maurice J. Welborn, 59, who 
for many years was associated with William 
Weese in the operation of the Weese-Welborn 


Mill, now known as the Antell BPlevator, died 
Jan, 13. 
Logansport, Ind.—The north elevator of the 


Logansport Elevator Co., managed by C. W. 
Shuman, has been improved with installation of 
a new Western corn cleaner and new head 
drives. 


Logansport, Ind.—C, Q. Palmer has resigned 
as manager of the south elevator of the Logans- 
port Hlevator Co. His resignation becomes ef- 
fective upon appointment of a successor. Mr. 
Palmer is retiring. 

Scircleville, Ind.—The Clinton County Farm 
Bureau Co-op. Ass'n has purchased the Indiana 
Grain Producers, Inec., elevator, Farm bureau 
products will be stocked and the elevator will 
be controlled by the Farm bureau office, 


Kokomo, Ind. — Owen Thompson, patriarch 
among the old timers among the Indiana grain 
dealers, father of Hal Thompson who is now in 
charge of the Morrison-Thompson elevator here, 
passed away on Feb. 8 from complications fol- 
lowing a series of treatments to relieve his suf- 
fering in Indianapolis hospitals. 


The GRE eaLERS. JOURNAL 


Markleville, Ind:—Claude Alexander of Ander- 
son was awarded $7,500 damages Jan. 19 by a 
Henry circuit jury in a suit brot against Markle- 
ville Elvtr. Co. as a result of injuries alleged to 
have been suffered in an automobile-truck col- 
lision more than 2 years ago. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Bert A. Boyd, now of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., (18) on Feb. 2 favored his 
many friends in the grain trade with a likeness 
of himself, the ground hog and his shadow. 
As soon as the hog felt the warmth of Bert’s 
smile he rushed back in his hole. 


Morristown, Ind.—Morristown Elvtr. Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, 50 shares preferred of 
$100 par value and 900 shares, common, no par 
value; to operate general milling and manu- 
facturing business at Morristown: incorpora- 
tors, H. M. Unger, Russell R. Handy, Paul H. 
Wolf. 


Walton, Ind.—The Walton Elvtr. Co. has prac- 
tically completed its new 18,000-bu. cribbed ele- 
vator. Manager Wm. Bechdol expects to have 
screw conveyors connecting the company’s two 
old concrete storage tanks with the new elevator 
which will give a total capacity of 43,000 bus: 
A new and more convenient office has also been 
built. 


Rensselaer, Ind.—Stockholders of the Farmers 
Grain Co. recently voted not to sell the property 
as had been proposed by some of the stock- 
holders. A motion was made and carried that 
the company redeem the stock of anyone who 
has moved away or who is a non-producer at 
its par value of $50 per share up to three shares, 
providing they wish to dispose of it. W. G. Beal, 
manager of the elevator, in his repurt showed 
that the elevator is out of debt, has’ plenty of 
money and stock on hand, and is showing a 
steady profit. A vote of appreciation was given 
Mr. Beal for his excellent work, and it was de- 
cided to continue the operation of the elevator 
as in the past. 


IOWA 


Clare, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. sustained 
slight damage to electrical equipment recently. 


Whitten, Ia.—The Mabie Grain Elvtr. Co. has 
been completely iron clad by the T. E. Ibberson 
Gos 


Fremont, Ia.—We are installing a Bender Elec- 
tric Truck Dump in our local elevator.—H. E. 
McBurney. 


Hazelton, Ia.—Burglars forced entrance to the 
H. H. Nicholson elevator office the night of 
Jan. 24, but got nothing. 


Milford, Ia.—General repairs were made re- 
cently on the Stockdale Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Florence (Clarion p. 0.), Ia.—O. G. Johnson, 
manager of the Farmers Co-op. Co., died Jan. 1 
after a three months’ illness. 

Ellsworth, ‘la.—Mail addressed to the Williams 
Grain Co, has been returned by the post office 
marked ‘“‘Unknown-unclaimed.”’ 

Persia, Ia.—Fred C. Zacharias sustained pain- 
ful injuries recently at the Bowes Elvtr. Co. 
elevator when an air hoist broke. 

Sheldon, Ila.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n re- 
cently added a new 16x14 ft. feed room to its 
elevator, Burt Struyk is manager. 


Clemons, Ia.—B. O. Sweet of Clemons and 
O. L. Krink of Sheffield have filed a trade name 
for the Clemons Grain & Lumber Co. 


Corwith, Ia.—A mew manlift and leg was 


installed recently in the Federal North Iowa 
Grain Co,.’s local elevator. Ibberson did the 
work. 


Fort Dodge, Ia.—Silas Johnson, former as- 
sistant manager of the Duncombe Farmers 
Hivtr. Co., has accepted a position with Critz 
& Co. 

Lidderdale, Ia.—W. T. Otto bot the elevator 
formerly known as the Farmers Terminal Elvtr. 


Co. from F. EH. Wentz, and took possession 
Jan, 25. 


Marne, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. was re- 
cently purchased by H. O. Boots, manager, and 
Henry Sanny, who are forming a partnership.— 
Art Torkelson. 


Delta, Ia.—Robert Keck, for nine years mana- 
ger of the Farmers’ Union Product Co., re- 
signed his position, effective Feb. 1, and will Fexe) 
into the grain business. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Hlevator managers and prod- 
uce men in Sioux City territory, were guests 
at a dinner meeting of Allied Mills, Inc., held in 
the Warrior hotel Jan. 25. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Des Moines, Ia.—Stanley Simpson, former 
manager of the feed department of the Des 
Moines Oats Products Co., is now county agent 
with headquarters at Waseca, Minn. 


Fort Dodge, Ia.—Art G. Torkelson, traveling 
representative of Lamson Bros. & Co., was 
called to Chicago Jan. 21 by the final illness and 
death of his father, who passed away Jan. 22. 


Blencoe, Ia.—At a recent meeting the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. elected B. E. Molle, pres., Mahlon 
Davis, sec’y, and George Arnold, manager. A 
dividend was also voted by the board of direc- 
tors.—Art Torkelson. 


Lewis, Ia.—The last remains of the old ele- 
vator that stood on the north side of Main 
street have been hauled away. The building was 
torn down and the lumber salvaged and sold. 
The scales also were sold. 


Meservey, Ia.—The local elevator was sold 
recently to BH. A. Fuller of Blairsburg and Les- 
ter Brown, of Alhambra, Cal., who have taken 
possession. Mr. Fuller has been manager of the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. of Blairsburg. 


Waukee, Ia.—The H. Dallam & Son grain ele- 
vator and annex burned on Jan. 31. More than 
20,000 bus. of oats were destroyed. Damage to 
the elevator and annex was estimated at $12 000. 
The loss was largely covered by insurance. 


_ Blairsburg, Ia.—E. A. Fuller, manager of the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., resigned his posi- 
tion, to take effect Feb. 20. He and his brother- 
in-law, Lester Brown, of Alhambra, Cal., re- 
cently bot the grain elevator at Meservey. 


‘ Spirit Lake, Ia.—Acme Feed Co. has filed suit 
against 32 Dickinson county farmers, seeking 
payment on feed sold on conditional sales con- 
tracts and in many cases bills of sale were taken 
on the purchaser’s personal property.—A. G. T. 


Glidden, Ia.—The lifeless body of Arthur 
Allen, 49, manager of Glidden Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator, was found here Feb. 7 after his wife 
discovered a suicide note in their home. Be- 
side Allen’s body was a shotgun from which 
one shot had been fired. 


Sutherland, Ia.—A new hammermill feed 
grinder has been purchased by V. A. Branstetter 
for installation at the Sutherland Grain Co. ele- 
vator. A mixer will be purchased soon. The 
elevator has recently installed a machine to 
prepare barley for malting. 


Williamsburg, Ia.—W. F. Harris of W. F. 
Harris & Son, local elevator owners, was the 
first master of exchequer of the local Knights 
of Pythias lodge established in 1887. He was 
honored in an open meeting Feb. 9, as a 50- 
year member.—Art Torkelson with Lamson 
Bros. & Co. 


Duncombe, Ia.—Silas Johnson, who has been 
assistant manager of the local Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. here for the past 19 years, tendered his 
resignation to the company and will accept a 
position as relief man and traveling representa- 
tive of Critz & Co. at Ft. Dodge, Ia., who oper- 
ate several elevators thru northwestern Iowa 
—Art Torkelson, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Stilson (Britt p. o.), Ia.—A meeting of the 
Stilson Co-op. Grain Co. was held when plans 
to rebuild the elevator which burned Jan. 12 
were discussed. There were about 8,000 bus. of 
oats and 1,000 bus. of corn in the building at the 
time of the fire. The seed and feed in the feed 
building were saved, but the building itself 
burned with the elevator. Coal sheds nearby 
were saved, however. Rebuilding activities will 
start at once. 


Sanborn, Ia.—Fire threatened to destroy the 
Huntting Randall Co. elevator Jan. 18. In the 
morning a small blaze was discovered smolder- 
ing in chaff started by sparks from friction 
caused by play in the motor and pulley. Salt 
brine and a fire extinguisher were used and the 
fire was believed to have been extinguished. 
However, late in the afternoon flames were dis- 
covered near the roof underneath a heavy wood 
sheathing. The fire department was summoned 
and the blaze extinguished before much damage 
resulted. 

Des Moines, Ia.—New members recently added 
to the membership of Western Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n are: Farmers Elevator Co., Alle- 
_ man; Jas. Fender & Sons, Carson; S. A. Brush, 
Chelsea; J. F. Miller, Dakota City; Jas. E. Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Hawk- 
eye; Western Term. Elvtr. Co., Sioux City; 
Frank Hoose, Eddyville; E. W. Scott Grain Co., 
Lake View; Freund Realty Co., Lowden; Rufus 
Bullard, Maxwell; The Blackford Co., Oskaloosa; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Omaha; Arthur Ander- 
son, Rossie; J. J. Mullaney & Son, Sioux City.— 
‘Ron Kennedy, sec’y. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Charles Lester Partridge, 42, 
millwright, veteran employe of the Flanley 
Grain Co., was almost instantly killed Feb. 3 
while repairing a safety switch in an elevator 
cage at the company’s plant. He was working 
on the scale floor, near the top of the build- 
ing, attempting to splice a live wire that had 
been burned in a short circuit preparatory to 
connecting it to the safety switch on the lift, 
without having first turned off the current to 
the elevator, Ralph Cope and Howard Cowles, 
who were with him, reported. When he grasped 
the live wire, 440 volts of electricity passed 
thru his body, causing death within a few sec- 
onds. Partridge had been employed by the grain 
company for 18 years. He was born at Som- 
merfield, Kan., and came to Sioux City 25 
years ago.—A. G. T. 


KANSAS 


Clayton, Kan.—The Robinson Elvtr. Co. sus- 
tained property damage in a windstorm Jan. 24. 


Bellaire, Kan.—Mrs. Latty M. Dillon has sold 
her elevator to the Osborne County Farmers 
Union Grain Co. of Osborne, Kan. 


Sanford, Kan.—Charles W. Grove has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Sanford Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. here to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of W. L. Martin. 


Viola, Kan.—The warehouse of the Viola Grain 
Co. Jan. 21 was damaged by fire caused by 
exposure to a burning building across the street. 


Stafford, Kan.—Ray Davidson, manager of the 
Stafford Grain & Supply Co., has resigned, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, to enter the implement business. 
E. R. Tucker, of Englewood, succeeded him. 


Cleveland, Kan.—Cortland Dixon has been ap- 
pointed manager for the George Gano Grain Co. 
He succeeded Joe Hardy, who has been mana- 
ger for several years and has now moved to 
his former home in Hutchinson. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Fred Houser is 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corp. grain office 
here, moving here recently from Kansas City. 
The Board of Trade membership of E. J. Min- 
shall, who has been transferred to St. Louis, 
was transferred to Mr. Houser. 


Dodge City, Kan.—We are pleased to report 
the following new members added to our roster: 
L. H. Kueker Grain Co., Belleville; Black Grain 
Co., Toronto; W. W. Talley & Son of Eureka, 
and the Mitchell County Farmers Union Co- 
op. Ass’n at Beloit.—Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n, J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 


Brainerd, Kan.—The Hinkson Elevator was 
bot by William Richardson of Furley at a ref- 
eree’s sale Jan. 10. The elevator with its assets 
was put up at auction sale, and after lively 
bidding, was ‘‘knocked down’”’ to Floyd Bachel- 
der, who had built the elevator and established 
the business. He bid in the elevator at $6,250; 
a 1937 truck at $575; coal, $387.50; miscellaneous 
stock at $70, making a total of $7,282.50. Mr. 
Bachelder was receiving the congratulations of 
his friends and old customers, believing the deal 
closed, and was making arrangements for the 
money when he discovered that the referee, 


manager 


privileged to refuse any and all bids, had sold 
the property for $7,500 to Mr. Richardson. 
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KENTUCKY 


Clarkson, Ky.—Leon and James Hughes have 
started a feed mili business. They are equipped 
to do custom grinding and carry a full line of 
feeds. 


Pikeville, Ky.—Williams Feed & Transfer 05 
incorporated; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, 
Robert Williams, Grover C. Call and Grace Wil- 
liams Call. 


MICHIGAN 


Tecumseh, Mich.—The new addition to the 
Hayden Flour Mills was dedicated Feb. 6. 


Bad Axe, Mich.—Farmers Elvtr. & Produce 
Co. has reorganized as a co-operative company. 


Mulliken, Mich.—Lewis Cool, the new mana- 
ger of the Mulliken Farmers Elevator, has pur- 
chased a home here. 


Romeo, Mich.—Clifton Mills Co., incorporated; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Bion C. 
Place, Charlotte M. Place and Karl Place, all 
ot Huntington Woods; to operate a grist mill 
in Romeo. 


Springport, Mich.—John White has resigned 
as manager of the local elevator and with his 
family has gone to Cochranton, Pa., to make 
his home this winter. No new manager has 
been named, 


Wixom, Mich.—John B. Ruggles, 37, manager 
of the grain department of the Wixom Co-op. 
Elevator, was killed the afternoon of Jan. 26 
when his clothing caught in the sprocket of 
a chain which operates the receiving mechan- 
ism. Ruggles was repairing machinery when 
the accident occurred. Fellow workmen shut 
off the power, but too late to save him. The 
dead man was employed by the co-operative for 
the past 10 years. D. A. Kitson, general mana- 
ger of the co-operative, said this was the first 
major accident in its history. 


MINNESOTA 


Henderson, Minn.—The Hoelz family of Belle 
Plaine will open a branch mill here. 


Chokio, Minn.—A. J. Clark Elvtr. Co. plans to 
repair and paint its elevator this spring. 


Alvarado, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. will 
repaint its elevator and buildings early this 
spring. 

Gaylord, Minn.—J. J. Johnson recently sold the 
Gaylord Flour Mill to H. N. Clark and L. C. 
Gedatur, of Minneapolis, who took possession 
Feb. 1. 


Boyd, Minn.—New coal sheds and corn cribs 
were reecntly built at St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elvtr. Co.’s local plant. Installation of larger 
scales is now being considered, 


St. Cloud, Minn.—F. A. Adamek of Platte, 
S. D., has bot the flour and feed business oper- 
ated until recently by the late R. B. Wilhelm. 
The firm will continue to be known as the St. 
Cloud Flour & Feed Co. Mr. Wilhelm, who died 
recently, conducted the business for eight years. 
Prior to that time he was owner of the Wadena 
Flour & Feed Mill for 20 years. 
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Wadena, Minn.—Roland B. Wilhelm, for 20 
years owner of the Wadena Flour & Feed Mill 
prior to moving to St. Cloud several years ago, 
died recently. 

Argyle, Minn.—The Argyle Farmers Grain Co., 
Inc., will repaint and repair its elevator this 
spring. The company recently installed a pneu- 
matic truck dump. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Globe Elvtr. Co. has closed 
its elevators 1-2-3 and at the request of the firm 
the directors of the Board of Trade have de- 
clared them to be no longer regular. 

Norwood, Minn.—The Norwood Farmers Co- 
op. Elvtr. Co. is contemplating installation of a 
new feed mixer and grain cleaner in the near 
future. Bruno Schmelpfennig is manager. 

Glencoe, Minn.—L. H. Patten, Jr., formerly 
production manager at the North Dakota state 
mill and elevator at Grand Forks, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Glencoe Milling 
& Elvtr. Co. here. 

Duluth, Minn.—Directors of the Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants Ass’n were re-elected at 
the annual meeting Jan. 28. They are: F. B. 
Getchell, H. B. Stoker, W. W. Bradbury, T. F. 
McCarthy and R. H. Teitze. 

Barnesville, Minn.—A number of improve- 
ments are being made on the west elevator of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. A man lift is being in- 
stalled, two head drives and three new model 
electric motors to operate the equipment. 

Rushford, Minn.—The Farmers’ Elvtr. Co. just 
recently completed the installation of a new 24- 
inch attrition feed mill and feed mixer, the ad- 
dition of which will permit the elevator to 
grind and mix feeds for farmers. W. B. Rich- 
ards is manager of the elevator company. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘Any trucker who comes 
to your office unsolicited and offers to sell you 
grain or feed which he has not produced on his 
own farm is a peddler. As such he must have a 
license to peddle. This is covered in Chapter 
564 of Mason’s Minnesota Statutes of 1927. The 
license fee for peddling is $50 in each county in 
which he operates and failure to have a license 
for this kind of business is ‘classed as a mis- 
demeanor and is subject to fine or imprisonment 
or both.’°-—Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, W. D. 
Flemming, sec’y. 

Madison, Minn.—A group of business men and 
farmers met at the city hall here, pursuant to 
an invitation extended by the Madison commer- 
cial club and Lac qui Parle Oil Co., and in- 
dicated a desire to form a co-operative company 
for’ the purpose of purchasing the Madison Mill- 
ing Co. and operating it as a co-operative. A 
committee, consisting of Erick Huseby, Elmer 
Satre, C. A. Winslow, Theodore S. Slen, A, G. 
Dahl, J. O. Hagebak and Albert Drobny was 
elected to thoroly investigate co-operative pos- 
sibilities and requirements and report later. 


Marshall, Minn.—At the regular meeting of 
the Western Grainmen’s Ass’n held Jan. 11 in 
Deland Hall, it was voted to cancel the organ- 
ization’s February meeting on account of the 
annual convention of the Minnesota Farmers 
Elvtr. Ass’n., to be held Feb. 16-17-18, and 
which many of the members will wish to attend. 
Pres. Evans reported that the legislative com’ite 
had filed formal complaint with the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission thru _ the 
Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n relative to switching 
charges. A. EF. Nelson, Minneapolis, speaking 
briefly on the matter, explained that, while most 
of the work on the matter would be handled 
by the Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n, it will be 
necessary for a few grain buyers to testify be- 
fore the commission to the effect that these 
charges had been levied against their shipments. 
The matter of becoming affiliated with the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n was tabled, to 
be considered at the March meeting. Relative 
to marketing matters, Lester Lee, Montevideo, 
chairman of the marketing com’ite, gave his 
report, which was followed by general discus- 
sion, and a suggestion from the floor that the 
market card base its price quotations on the 
percentage of moisture content rather than 
merely on the numerical grade of corn. 
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Currie, Minn.—The west side elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 21, with about 1,000 bus. 
of barley. 

Nassau, Minn.—A truck damaged the transfer 
spout in the plant of the Nassau Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. Dec. 29. 

Willmar, Minn.—Martin Anderson, 70, died 
Jan. 26. He had been in the elevator business 
in Willmar for some time. 

Hampton, Minn.—Hampton Grain Co. plans to 
remodel its elevator during the spring months. 
G. Betseh is now operating the company. 

Chokio, Minn.—Chokio Equity Exchange, 
N. L. Keena manager, is considering overhaul- 
ing its elevator and adding a feed waréhouse. 


Belle Plaine, Minn.—Fire, caused by an ex- 
plosion, destroyed the large Hoelz mill. George 
Hoelz is one of the owners of the mill. Insur- 
ance of $3,000 on the building and $1,800 on the 
machinery and stock covers a small part of the 
loss. The mill will be rebuilt immediately. The 
Hoelz family will also open a branch mill at 
Henderson. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph, Mo.—A windstorm Jan. 24 damaged 
the Buchanan Elvtr. Co.’s plant and the prop- 
erty of Union Terminal Railway Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Application for membership in 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has been 
made by E. J. Minshall of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corp. 

Hammond, Mo.—George TT. Grudier recently 
sold his Hammond mill to Floyd Cantrell. Mr. 
Grudier bot the Ava Milling Co., which he is 
now operating. 

Louisiana, Mo.—Unsell Smith, trustee in bank- 
ruptey of the Louisiana Elvtr. Co., has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy listing assets of $6,589.96 
and liabilities of $10,090. The first meeting of 
the creditors was held Jan. 24. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. Martha Letitia Langen- 
berg, 81, widow of Henry F. Langenberg, died 
Jan. 20. Mr. Langenberg was pres. of Langen- 
berg Bros. Grain Co. and a former pres. of 
St. Louis Merchants Excahnge. 

Hamilton, Mo.—A larger office room is being 
constructed at the H. H. Green Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. under the supervision of Martin Abrahams, 
manager of the business. The office will ex- 
tend across the east front of the mill. 


Ava, Mo.—George T. Grudier, for 30 years 
operator of the Hammond mill at Hammond, is 
the new owner of the Ava Milling Co. He pur- 
chased the mill recently from R. J. Gray, who 
has operated it for the past three years. 


Canton, Mo.—Irvin Bertram of Wyaconda is 
the new manager of the Canton Co-op. Elvtr. 
& Exchange, taking the place made vacant by 
the resignation of H. O. Porter. Milton Lloyd 
arrived from south Missouri to take the posi- 
tion of bookkeeper. 

Harrisonville, Mo.—Fred J. Thomas, 
tor of the Economy Feed Mills, has moved his 
store into his new store room, built on the 
south of the mill. A new gravel driveway from 
the pavement to the store room has been con- 
structed and three doors will make waiting on 
the public very convenient. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The elevator and warehouse 
of the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., whieh 
has gone out of business after nearly 60 years 
of existence, has been sold to the Albrecht Feed 
& HKlvtr, Co., a recently organized firm. Jules 
Albrecht is pres. of the latter firm, and Rogers 
Annan was pres. of the Annan-Burg company. 
The elevator has a capacity of 75,000 bus. 


proprie- 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Stanley Russell has resigned as head of the 
mill feed department of the L. C. Worth Com- 
mission Co. 


Kansas City, Kan.—Interior waterpoofing on 
section B of the Kansas City Kansas river rail 
elevator is rapidly nearing completion. The 
work has been proceeding slowly because the 
elevator has been kept in full operation by the 
lessees, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., So 
that only a few bins could be available for 
waterproofing at a time. Completion of the 
waterproofing will clear the way shortly for 
actual transfer of ownership of the terminal 
elevator to the city. Other work on the levee 
including the hydraulic fill, the river wharf, 
and railroad trackage recently was approved for 
final acceptance by the city. 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


Kansas City chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elvtr. Superintendents at its regular monthly 
meeting held Feb. 4 at the Hotel Kansas Citian, 
entertained D. M. Clark, of Chicago, sec’y- 
treas., and E. J. Rather, Minneapolis, vice-pres. 
of the national society. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Fred C. Hoose, local grain 
man. T. C. Manning is pres. of the local chap- 
ter, which was formed one year ago. Mr. Hoose 
will fill a return engagement as speaker before 
the body in March. 


MONTANA 


Bozeman, Mont.—Mrs. Eileen Hill, wife of 
G. Earl Hill, district manager of the Montana 
Elvtr. Co., died Jan. 14 following a major oper- 
ation. Complications following the operation 
caused her death. 

Harlowton, Mont.—The state grain testing 
laboratory headquarters has been ordered to 
discontinue local operations and to move all 
testing equipment to Great Falls. Manager 
James Aitkin, who has been in charge of the 
plant for several years, will go to Portland for 
a short vacation. 


Wheat Basin, Mont.—Frank Robideaux, mur- 
derer of Michael Kuntz, manager of the Occi- 
dent Elevator Co., and Mrs. Kuntz, the night of 
Nov. 26, was hanged for his crime Jan. 15, at 
Columbus. The murders were committed follow- 
ing a row over 180 bus. of wheat. The couple’s 
small son, who was severely beaten by Robi- 
deaux, has been awarded $6,000 from the insur- 
ance company, the Montana Compensation Bu- 
reau having ruled his father was killed in ‘“‘line 
of duty.” - 

Billings, Mont.—Storage ticket creditors of 
Chatterton & Sons, operators of a large bean 
warehouse which closed its doors in July, 1931, 
were given final dividends last December. The 
final payment represents a total of about $7,000, 
distributed to holders of storage tickets for 
about 26,600 sacks of beans. This final amount 
was obtained from the warehouse bond exe- 
cuted by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land, payment following judgment in favor of 
the growers in federal court of appeals at Spo- 
kane last Oct. 26. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb.—Miller Cereal Mills has recent- 
ly completed a large addition to its plant. 
Neb.—Patrick Carver has been 
manager of the Farmers Union Elvtr. 


Burchard, 
named 
Co: 

Ravenna, Neb.—The old Poole grain elevator, 
recently sold by auction, has been dismantled. 
About 14,000 ft. of dimension lumber was saved. 


Harvard, Neb.—Louis Aker has taken over the 
management of the Harvard Grain Co. follow- 
ing the resignation of F. W. Dick. Mr. Dick 
is now manager of an elevator at Upland. 


Bellwood, Neb.—Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Co., who purchased the Golden West Grain Co. 
for $2,200 recently, will do custom grinding, a 
feed grinder having been included in the trans- 
action. 

Brock, Neb.—William Biere, living between 
Talmage and Brock, with his sons has purchased 
the Farmers Elevator here. The office will be 
open on Tuesdays and Fridays, the new owners 
announce. 


Elgin, Neb.—The Elgin Lumber Co. elevator 
was threatened by fire that destroyed an adja- 
cent feed storage building owned by Kluthe 
Bros. and filled with cotton seed, feed and hay 
Jan. 24. Loss is estimated at $2,000. 


Ravenna, Neb.—The old South Ravenna ele- 
vator of Ravenna Mills was recently sold to the 
Greenslit Lumber Co., and taken down. About 
60,000 ft. of good lumber was salvaged. The 
elevator had been used for storage purposes by 
Ravenna Mills of recent years. 


J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. 


Established 1848 


Four Generations have shipped their 
grain to Teasdale. Almost a century of 
efficient grain service. 
Consignments Solicited 


Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 


* died Jan. 
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Omaha, Neb.—E. J. McVann, sec'y of the 
Omaha Grain Hxchange from 1906 to 1909, died 
at his home in Washington, D. C., Jan. 30. Mr. 
MecVann went to Washington in 1909. He was 
succeeded as sec’y of the Exchange by Frank 
P. Manchester, who still occupies that office. 


Aurora, Neb.—Stockholders of the Aurora 
Elvtr. Co., at a meeting held Jan. 25, voted to 
discontinue making flour. Reason for the vote 
was the operation loss experienced since 1934. 
The majority argued that the elevator could 
make money without the mill. 


Grand Island, Neb.—R. S. Dickinson of 
Omaha was elected pres. of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills at the company’s annual meeting. 
He succeeds M. R. Kinney. Mr. Dickinson has 
been vice pres. and general manager. J. H. 
Weaver, pres. of Omaha Grain Exchange, was 
re-elected sec’y-treas. 

Lindsay, Neb.—Henry B. Bothe has been elec- 
ted manager of the Lindsay Farmers Co-op. 
Blvtr. Ass’n. He will not assume active man- 
agement until March 1. Until then, the present 
manager, John E. Johnson, will remain and 
assist Mr. Bothe in becoming familiar with the 
operation of the business. 


Odell, Neb.—The Odell Farmers Elevator has 
amended its artciles of incorporation, enabling 
it to broaden the scope of its business to in- 
clude the buying and selling of other commodi- 
ties, and has limited the stock issue to $10,000 
and liimted the number of shares held by any 
one to four, as well as limiting the amount of 
indebtedness. 


Valley, Neb.—When a blast, following a spurt 
of flame, blew the cupola and a section of the 
roof from a small grain elevator at the James 
Allen feed lots north of here, recently, James 
Allen, Jr., son of the owner, and Vincent Lyon, 
who were unloading a load of corn at the time, 
were slightly injured. Corn and feed in storage 
were not badly damaged. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Greensboro, Vt.—Fire started by ignition of 
dust back of a chimney slightly damaged the 
property of H. H. Haines on Jan. 19. 


Claremont, N. H.—W. H. Henderson, of Man- 
ehester, N. H., recently bot the retail grain 
business of the Britton Grain Co. He will con- 
tinue to operate under the old name. Mr. 
Henderson has been active in both wholesale and 
retail distribution of feeds and grains in New 
Hngland for the past ten years. 


Boston, Mass.—In the presence of 150 mem- 
bers, the second and third mortgages on the 
building of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 


change were burned Jan. 18 in the library of the 
organization by the pres., Carl J. B. Currie and 


vice-pres., Frank C. Bowes. The ashes from 
the burned documents are being preserved in 
an urn. 

Texico, N. M.—O. E. Austin, of Bushland, 


Tex., recently opened a sweet feeds plant here. 


NEW YORK 


Porters Siding, N. Y.—John Carl has installed 


modern grinding equipment in his new feed 
store. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Samuel A. Weeks, 17, 


founder of the grain firm of S. A. Weeks Co., 
18, 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Hl., U.S. A. 


Andes, N. Y.—Andes Feed & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $5.000; to deal in grain, 
hay and feeds. 


Staatsburg, N. Y.—The Staatsburg Grain EHle- 
vator, owned by John McAllister, has been re- 
opened recently. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—George W. Hosie, 61, pres. 
of Ames-Burns Co., died Jan. 23 after an ex- 
tended illness. He was one time connected with 
Chapin & Co., in Buffalo. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y.—The feed mill of Nonie 
M. and Andrew R. Hulihan was destroyed by 
fire communicating from an exposing coal ele- 
vator fire on Jan. 27. Two deaths were caused 
by the fire and damage was estimated at about 
$12,000. 


BUFFALO LETTER 


Construction work in Buffalo at the Dakota 
Elevator purchased by General Mills, Inc., last 
July, is well under way. The new bulk storage 
bins are being rushed to completion and work- 
men are busy on the new overhead bridge lead- 
ing from the Frontier Elevator to the Dakota 
Elevator. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Edward S. Newhall, brother of 
the late Hayden Newhall, widely known grain 
and feed broker, has made application on the 
Corn Exchange for a trading license. Carl R. 
Rollins has also made similar application. Mr. 
Rollins succeeded the late Godfrey Morgan, 
many years vice-pres. of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Franklin W. Dell, treas. of the 
Superior Elvtr. & Forwarding Corp., died Jan. 
18. Mr. Dell was born in Black Creek, Ont., in 
1871, coming to Buffalo at an early age. In 1903 
he went to Ohio, later becoming associated with 
Lunham & Moore. He had since been connected 
with the Marine Forwarding Co., Williamson 
Forwarding Co., Hecker Elvtr. and the Western 
Elevating Ass’n. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sherwood, N. D.—Earl Heller has removed to 
Bartlett as agent for the National Atlas Elvtr. 
Co, 

Landa, N. D.—A new 20-ton scale and Strong- 
Seott Air Dump were recently installed at the 
International Elvtr. Co.’s local plant. 

St. John, N. D.—A new 20-ton scale, fitted 
with Strong Seott Dump was recently installed 
for the International Elvtr. Co. by T. E. Ibberson 
Co. 

Upham, N. D.—International Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a 20-ton scale and Strong-Scott 
Air Dump at its local plant. Ibberson made the 
installation. 

Bartlett, N. D.—Ear! Heller, of Sherwood, will 
be agent for the National Atlas Elvtr. Co. filling 
the vacancy made by transfer of Ben C. Wall to 
Devils Lake. 

Devils Lake, N. D.—Ben C. Wall, of Bartlett, 
has been transferred here by the National Atlas 
Elvtr. Co. to fill the vacancy made by the resig- 
nation of Tom J. Gagan, who has retired. 


Rolla, N. D.—A new electrically operated com- 
bination cleaner and grader machine has been 
installed in the Farmers Grain Co. elevator. It 
has a capacity of 300 to 450 bus. per hour. 

Jolliette, N. D.—The Victoria Elvtr. Co. con- 
templates building an annex to its local elevator. 
J. L. Parisian is manager. He is one of the 
oldest grain buyers in North Dakota, having 
been in the grain business for 44 years. 

Sykeston, N. D.—O. J. Lundby is contem- 
plating improvements for his elevator this 
spring; among them a widening and improved 
elevator driveway and installation of a larger 
capacity truck scale and a feed mill. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Stockholders of the 
Grand Forks Terminal Elvtr. Co. met recently 
to take action on the recommended plan to re- 
fund money held in trust, which was to have 
financed a rebuilding program. The board of 
directors decided Dec. 17 that the financing 
and building of a new plant such as had been 
contemplated, is not possible at this time. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—L. H. Patten, Jr., for- 
merly production manager at the state mill and 
elevator, has been appointed general manager 
of the Glencoe Milling & Elvtr. Co. at Glencoe, 
Minn. He assumed his new duties on Feb. 1 
but his family will remain in Grand Forks until 
spring. Edward Gannon, formerly of Lewistown, 
Mont., has been appointed to succeed Mr. Patton 
at the mill and elevator. 
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Chaseley, N. D.—The Chaseley Grain Co. plans 
to install a feed mill. H. A, Rystad is manager. 

Simcoe, N. D.—A judgment of $5,012 against 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. in favor of John 
Kvame, McHenry county farmer, was awarded 
by the state supreme court recently. Overruling 
a decision by Judge G. Grimson of Rugby, the 
high court awarded the plaintiff the highest 
market value of his wheat between the time of 
conversion and the date of the trial. Kvame 
contended he had no notice of the sale of the 
wheat by the elevator in September, 1932, and 
did not learn of the conversion until July, 1933. 


OHIO 


Rawson, O.—The Rawson Elevator property 
was damaged by windstorm Jan. 24. 


Whiteville, O.—Whiteville Elevator recently 
purchased a large Sidney Sheller and Sidney 
Revolving Screen Corn Cleaner. 


Springfield, O.—Fire reported as_ probably 
being of incendiary origin slightly damaged the 
plant of W. E. Tuttle & Co. on Jan. 20. 


Sedalia, O.—Charles S. Bethards, well known 
grain dealer of Sedalia and Brookwalter, was 
killed in an automobile accident while on a 
recent vacation trip in Texas. 


Wapakoneta, O.—The Wapakoneta Farmers 
Grain Co. recently purchased a 16-inch hammer 
mill with 50-h. p. motor magnetic separator and 
starter from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Bascom, O.—Bascom Elytr. & Supply Co. has 
installed the ton Kwik-Mix mixer and large 
Ajax hammer mill, feeder and Sidney Electric 
Truck Hoist, purchased from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 


Fort Loramie, O.—Bernard and Charles Mid- 
dendorf will start a new elevator business here 
in the very near future. The old Sherman ele- 
vator is being remodeled for the purpose. For 
several years this building has been unused. 
William Sherman is owner of the structure. 

Marion, O.—Old Fort Mills, Inc., announced 
the selection of L. C. Lindenberg as sec’y-treas. 
to succeed G, A. Holland, and the appointment 
of I. R. James as trafic manager and W. L. 
Short as sales manager. P. A. Turner, pres., 
stated the company will expand its sales terri- 


tory. A large Ajax Hammer Mill with magnetic 
separator and dust collector, purchased from 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co., was recently in- 
stalled. 


Piqua, O.—Holland Mills, Inc., recently incor- 
porated, is now in full operation. Equipped 
with the latest mill machinery, the plant has a 
storage capacity of 25,000 bus. Heading the new 
feed plant is G. A. Holland, long prominent in 
the feed industry. He was formerly connected 
with the MacMillan Feed Mills, the Allied Mills, 
and was one of the founders of the Old Fort 
Mills at Marion, O. A complete laboratory and 
a brokerage department are features of the new 
concern and advertising and merchandising 
services will be offered dealers. William Whit- 
more, formerly employed by Allied Mills at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., recently accepted a position with 
the new company. 


Hamilton, O.—Hamilton Equipment and Grain 
Center opened its doors to the public Jan. 22 
when farmers and livestock owners were in- 
vited to visit the plant and inspect all depart- 
ments. Entertainment was provided for the 
oceasion by officials of the company. The busi- 
ness institution is housed in two modern build- 
ings, both located on the 500 ft. lot. In one 8,000 
sq. ft. of floor space is used for machinery dis- 
play. This is the main building. Adjacent to it 
is the elevator, grinding, mining and feed stor- 
age unit. A 50,000 lb. Fairbanks Springless Dial 
scale with an electric weight recorder is located 
between the mill and the office. The elevator, 
mixing and grinding unit is equipped with a 
steel receiving grain dump large enough to ac- 
commodate 150 bus. to each load. The mill is 
equipped with an Eureka Grain cleaner. The 
17 bins have a total capacity of 8,000 bus. A 
complete grinding and custom mixing service is 
also provided. The Grain Center will also oper- 
ate the only grain drier in Butler County. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Moisture Meters 
and a complete line of grain and seed test- 


ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications. 


HARRY B OLSON ASHLAND BLOCK 
. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Franklin, O.—Fedders Feed & Supply Co. has 
installed a Sidney Boot sheller with V belt drive, 
85 ft. elevator, Sidney Scalper, hammer mill 
feeders, and 30-h.p. hammer mill with magnetic 
separator, purchased from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 


~ OKLAHOMA 


Cashion, Okla.—W. E. Gilpin, 64, general 
manager of the Cashion Farmers’ Co-op. grain 
elevator, dropped dead of heart ailment Jan. 12, 
at his home. 

Arnett, Okla.—John Harris and L. D. Collins 
have opened a grist mill to operate as the “‘Ar- 
nett. Sales Co.’’ They will grind meal, graham 
flour and mill feeds and do custom grinding. 


Checotah, Okla.—A half interest in the Fut- 
rell Elvtr. & Produce Co. was bot by Irving 
West, of Pierce, recently. The new firm will go 
under the name of Futrell & West Produce Co. 


Fairfax, Okla.—The Farmers Supply Co. eleva- 
tor is building a new office building, constructed 
of stone, and a dock at the west end of the 
present office room, which will be used for a 
cream buying station. 

Apache, Okla.—Apache Milling Co. is erecting 
a building, 20x44 ft., to contain two stories and 
a basement. Machinery will be installed for the 
manufacture of poultry feed. Grinding is now 
being done in the mill proper. 

Vici, Okla.—Work on modernizing the Kim- 
bell Milling Co., formerly the Oklahoma Wheat 
Pool elevator, is well under way. The exterior 
of the structure is being covered with sheet 
iron and installation of new machinery will 
start immediately upon the completion of this 
work. 

El Reno, Okla.—Canadian Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
has been sued by Frank Schott, who seeks com- 
pensation in the amount of $312, alleging that 
on July 7, 1937, he stored 303 bus. of wheat in 
the mill and has not been paid therefor and the 
mill will not return the grain. He alleges that 
when he asked for it the price was $1.03 per bu. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Fulton (Portland p. o.), Ore.—Mail addressed 
to Pendleton Grain Growers, Inc., has been 
returned by the post office marked ‘‘unclaimed.”’ 


Oak Harbor, Wash.—The Lindbloom Co. has 
purchased the stock and good will of the Whidby 
Feed Co. from Cornie Rientjes and Harry Baan. 
Mr. Rientjes will be employed with the Lind- 
bloom Co. in Oak Harbor and Mr. Baan will be 
located in the company’s Mt. Vernon plant. 


Portland, Ore.—Hugh Stoll has severed his 
connection with White Star Feeds, Inc., and 
formed his own company under the name H. J. 
Stoll & Sons. William Hortsman of San Fran- 
cisco has been appointed manager of White Star 
Feeds, to fill the vacancy made by Mr. Stoll’s 
resignation. 

Beaverton, Ore.—The Findley Co., formerly 
the Berthold Nutrition Mill before its recent 
purchase by the Findleys, was opened for busi- 
ness Jan. 17. The new company will also do 
custom grinding, rolling, cleaning and feed and 
fertilizer mixing. A fertilizer department will 
be added to the equipment at once, 


Kirkland, Wash.—E. Peterson, formerly mana- 
ger of the Lakeside Feed Co., resigned recently 
to enter the feed and seed business on his own 
account. 


Spokane, Wash.—Chester Black, grain inspec- 
tor, entered suit against the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad for about $20,- 
000, alleging that 18 months ago he injured his 
knee with a nail and sustained permanent in- 
juries. 

Lind, Wash.—A dirt fill of large proportions 
has been built at the Union Elvtr. & Ware- 
house Co.’s warehouse west of Lind, to be used 
as a driveway to the unloading platform, re- 
placing a wooden trestle which has beef torn 
away. The warehouse was recently improved 
by having a cement foundation placed under it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Portage, Pa.—Elmer Roberts, for 27 years op- 
erator of a local feed store, passed away re- 
cently after a short illness. 


Callensburg, Pa.—The Callensburg Roller Mill 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 13 with an estimated 
loss of about $5,000. The mill was erected over 
a century ago and until 25 years ago was driven 
by a turbine water wheel. B. B. Heeter is the 
owner. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Louis G. Graff was elected 
pres. of the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia Jan. 25, for his 14th term. Albert L. Hood 
was re-leected vice-pres. and Philip R. Markley, 
treas. Directors elected to serve for two years 
are Raymond J. Barnes, C. Herbert Bell, David 
MecMullin, Jr., Charles I. Rini, W. H. Robertson 
and Stewart Unkles. Monroe A. Smith was 
elected director for a one-year term. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


St. Lawrence, S. D.—National Atlas Elvtr. 
Co.’s local plant was recently given a new roof 
by Ibberson Co. 


Miller, S. D.—A new roof was recently put on 
the National Atlas Elvtr. Co.’s local plant by 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Freeman, S. D.—Albert Kaufman, owner of 
the Park Lane Feed Co., recently installed a 
new grain cleaner in his elevator. 


Barnard, S. D.—Harry Peterson has resigned 
his position as manager of the local elevator 
and taken a similar position at Frederick with 
the Frederick Equity Elevator. 


Frederick, S. D.—Harry Peterson, of Barnard, 
is manager of the Frederick Equity Elevator. 
Mr. Peterson has been manager of the elevator 
at Barnard for several years, 


Platte, S. D.—F. A. Adamek has moved to St. 
Cloud, Minn., where he recently bot the St. 
Cloud Flour & Feed Co. The Platte Flour Mills 
has discontinued business. 


Iroquois, S. D.—Fire which is thought to have 
started from a hot box under the C, J. Stoner 
elevator completely destroyed the elevator and 
feed grinding machinery. The loss was es- 
timated at several thousand dollars and was 
partially covered by insurance, 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 
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SOUTHEAST 


Mocksville, N. C.—E. P. Foster recently pur- 
chased a large Sidney Grader. . 


Leon, W. Va.—Leon Milling Co. has installed 
a Sidney Vertical Feed Mixer. 


Arthurdale, W. Va.—The Arthurdale Co-op. 
Ass’n has bot the Preston County Milling Co. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Harry W. Fish, sales 
manager of Gwinn Bros. & Co., passed away 
suddenly Jan. 22. 

Buckhannon, W. Va.—Buckhannon Milling Co. 
has purchased a molasses mixing outfit from the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—C. W. Wise, 39, vice-pres. 
and general manager of the Piedmont Feed 
Mills, died suddenly Jan. 15. 

Murphy, N. C.—Work on the new Murphy 
Mills structure, to replace the granary which 
burned down several months ago, has been 
begun by K. V. Weaver, owner. The mill will 
be 32x40 ft. and four stories high. About $3,000 
worth of new machinery will be installed; about 
$2,000 of the old machinery was salvaged from 
the fire. It will be modern in every respect, and 
since it is being built on a hill, a driveway will 
be built to service the three floors, making all 
parts of the building accessible for hauling. Mr. 
Weaver will add a new line of feed to his prod- 
ucts. While the new mill is being built he is 
maintaining a medium of exchange in an auxil- 
iary building. Jack Hall is contractor. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Tenn.—Allied Mills, Ine., has 
opened a new mill here to handle about 50 per 
cent of the business formerly handled by its 
East St. Louis, lll., plant. C. W. Lyddne has 
been transferred here from East St. Louis as 
manager. 


TEXAS 


Brownfield, Tex.—Jim Lindley, manager of 
the Farmers Co-op. Feeds & Mill department, 
announces the grist mill is now in operation. A 
new feed crusher was recently installed. 


Ed Roy (Odem p. o.), Tex.—Ed Roy Grain & 
Elvtr. Co. has been incorporated, to conduct 
elevator at Ed Roy. Capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators, William Heuermann, R. D. White 
and Lola M. Heuermann. 


Vernon, Tex.—R. J. Byars has purchased the 
Johnson Grain & Feed Co. and is in active 
charge of the business. Mr. Byars was formerly 
manager of a grain elevator at Oklaunion and 
has been engaged in the grain business for many 
years. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—D. K. Sterrett, 71, pioneer 
Oklahoma grain man, died Jan. 13 of a heart 
ailment following an operation. Mr. Sterrett, a 
native of Pa., moved to Oklahoma in 1895. He 
later moved to Oklahoma City and served as 
mill superintendent of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. for 20 years. For the last 15 years 
he was with the Fort Worth Elvtr. Co. 

Lubbock, Tex.—Economy Mills, feed mill orig- 
inally established in 1925, suffered the second 
disastrous fire of its history when the mill and 
hay warehouse housing offices, machinery and 
warehouse space were destroyed early Jan. 14. 
The loss is estimated at approximately $30,000 
for the main mill. One fireman was seriously in- 
jured when caught inside by a falling pipe fol- 
lowing a dust explosion. Smoke was smelled in 
the mills the day preceding the fire, said Claude 
Tatum, assistant manager. “We found a small 
fire had started from the hammermill, caused 
by friction of steel striking, but we believed we 
had extinguished every vestige of it,’’ he stated. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Gaylord J. Stone, president 
and general manager of Universal Mills, was 
elected president of the Chamber of Commerce 
by the unanimous vote of the new directors in 
their initial meeting. Mr. Stone has been promi- 
nent in business and civic circles of Fort Worth 
for many years. He was born in Marion, Va., 
and came here in 1921 from Maryland where 
he operated a dairy farm from 1912 to 1920. He 
engaged in the mixed feed manufacturing busi- 
ness here, later adding a flour mill, which latter 
he enlarged in 1930 to a 2,000-bbl. capacity. Mr. 
Stone is past president of the Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n and the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange, and is a former director of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. He 
belongs to the Exchange Club, Fort Worth Club 
and the River Crest Country Club. 
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Fredericksburg, Tex.—The Reliance Roller 
Mills, until recently under the management of 
Albert Moellendorf, deceased, is being operated 
by Harold Loitz, who has leased and assumed 
management of the mill. He will do custom 
grinding as well as manufacture flour. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—Universal Mills, at its an- 
nual convention Jan. 12-14, held an interesting 
program of addresses and discussions dealing 
on subjects of interest to cattlemen and poul- 
try raisers. Gaylord J. Stone, pres. of the mills, 
was host to more than 300 delegates from south- 
western states. An open house meeting, with 
barbecue pienic and an inspection trip thru the 
mills, closed the session. 


WISCONSIN 


Cumberland, Wis.—L. C. Kirk, formerly of 
fmerald, is operating the Farmers Union Sta- 
tion. 


North Bend, Wis.—Walter Bourn, who oper- 
ates a feed store and mill in Httrick, has opened 
a similar business here. 


Osceola, Wis.—R. W. Corey has improved his 
plant by adding a modern hammer mill placed 
in the basement of his building. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
the month of February, 1938, has been deter- 
mined by the finance com’ite of the Milwaukee 
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Grain & Stock Exchange at 5 per cent. 


Bloomer, Wis.—Fire damaged the Carl Pet- 
schow Feed Mill recently. The loss is estimated 
to be between $1,200 and $1,300. Mr. Petschow 
will probably repair the building at once. 

Superior, Wis.—Samuel Sharpe Turney, 75, 
pioneer feed, grain and flour dealer, died Jan. 19. 
He was born in England and settled in Canada 
in 1888, coming to Superior in 1890 where he 
founded the Turney Feed Store in 1901 and in 
1906 built the Turney elevator on Superior Bay. 
Mr. Turney was a charter director of the former 
Superior Board of Trade and upon its dissolu- 
tion became a member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 


Feeding for Hatchability 


By C. W. SIEVERT 


It is a scientific fact long recognized by 
successful poultry raisers, that proper feed- 
ing is a very important factor in produc- 
ing good eggs for hatching. It has been 
known for a long time, too, that alfalfa, 
dry milk, minerals and the sunshine vitamin 
D are all necessary in any breeding ration 
for high hatchability. Some new and valu- 
able information has now been developed 
that will help still further to control this 


problem. 
Dr. H. W. Titus and co-workers of the 
Federal experiment station at Beltsville, 


Maryland, have shown that too much cal- 
cium (lime) will decrease hatchability while 
too little of it causes a decrease in egg 
production. In other words, without any 
other change in the ration the more lime a 
hen is allowed to eat the more eggs she 
will lay but the hatching percentage will 
go down. : 

There is a happy medium, of course—a 
right amount of calcium to mix in the feed 
to get good hatchability without seriously 
affecting the egg yield. Dr. Titus states 
that approximately 2 per cent of the ele- 
ment calcium in the total ration is satisfac- 
tory for 200-egg birds. Five per cent of oys- 
ter shell or high grade limestone will fur- 
nish this amount. Birds of lower produc- 
tion require somewhat less. 


A.A.A. soil diversion benefit payments in 
excess of $10,000 each were made to 33 farm 
operators between Aug. 16 and Dec. 8 for 
participation in the 1936 conservation pro- 
gram. Among the large payments were 
$28.544 to the River Farms Co., Knights 
Landing, Cal.; $35,868 to Hawaiian Commer- 
cial & Sugar Co.; $57,080 to the Fajardo 
Sugar Growers Ass’n, Puerto Rico. 
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ILLINOIS PERFORMANCE TESTS, 1937, re- 
cords the yield, moisture, and damage for each 
plied by some forty growers. Bull. 440, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 

CENTURY OF BUSINESS PROGRESS CHART 
maps the ups and downs of United States busi- 
modity prices, movements of stocks and bonds 
and wage rate per hour. In six colors on sub- 
text. The Century Press, Toledo, O. Price, $1. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
year preceding Nov. 1, 1987. Among the contents 
are data on abandoned railroad mileage, class 
legislative recommendations, rail-water rates, 
railroad rate increases, safety, service, and car- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 55c. 
commissioner, Department of Agriculture, State 
of Michigan, gives the details of Michigan’s 
old law have been deleted, and what changes 
have been made. Definitions of feeding stuffs 
sampled within the state of Michigan are pub- 
lished. Available from the Department of Agri- 

STABILIZING CORN SUPPLIES BY STOR- 
AGE, by Geoffrey Shepherd and Walter W. Wil- 
age of corn with ‘reducing fluctuations in corn 
supplies, on the average, by one-fifth,’’ and fig- 
per bushel per year. The summary of the au- 
thors expresses a conviction that ‘stabilizing 
prices and total incomes. Described are projects 
462 and 520, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames, la. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE OFFICIAL STAND.- 
seed, Crop Year; 1936-37, is an 87-page bound 
volume giving the standards established by the 
sion to govern the marketing of the 1936-37 Ar- 
gentine crops. Presented, together with the data 
tion to determine the relationship between 
standards created with samples coming from 
wheat, malting barley and linseed standards is 
described. Available from the commission 

SAFETY DATA AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1938 
is a pocket size booklet filled with safety sug- 
and grain processing plants. The booklet is a 
diary, with spaces for a week’s notes on each 
practical safety suggestion after each date. The 
booklet makes 31 practical safety suggestions 
such as: ‘‘Use extreme caution in crossing all 
conveyor belts. . . Don’t tear out grain doors 
pairs should ever be made while a conveyor is 
in motion.’’ Published by the Society of Grain 
copies; 1le each in lots of 101 or more. Address 
Cc. W. Turning, p. o. box 261, Duluth, Minn. 
ARD WHEAT GRADES, 1936 Crop, offers the 
comments of Eng. Carlos Rojf, chief of the 
to Eng. Andres Barcos, chief of the official types 
and analyses division of the National Grain & 
applying to the grade quality report of Messrs. 
W. F. Geddes and T. R. Aitken. ‘Argentine 
controlled development, undefined direction .. . 
and cultivation over considerable extremes of 
the origination of a considerable number of 
varieties of distinctly different intrinsic quali- 
Grain & Elevator Commission, Trade Control & 
Economie Research Division, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
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of several hundred varieties of hybrid corn sup- 
Urbana, Ill. 
ness for the past 100 years, the course of com- 
stantial paper, 48 ins. wide, with explanatory 
51st annual report reviews investigations for the 
rate adjustments, drouth and flood relief rates, 
rier statistics. Cloth bound, 177 pages. Super- 

FEED BULLETIN, 1937, by John B. Strange, 
amended feed law, showing what parts of the 
and the state laboratory analyses of mixed feeds 
culture, Lansing, Mich. 
cox, is a 52 page booklet that credits farm stor- 
ures the cost of storing corn on the farm at 3c 
corn supplies . . . would stabilize hog supplies, 
tion. Bulletin 368, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ARDS for Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Lin- 
Argentine National Grain & HPlevator Commis- 
on standards, are the results of an investiga- 
different sources. The commercial value of the 
named. Address Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
gestions for terminal grain elevators, flour mills 
page, and the safety thought is carried out with 
applicable to elevators and grain handling plants, 
and leave them lay. ... No adjustments or re- 
Elevator Superintendents. Price, 20c for single 

THE QUALITY OF ARGENTINE STAND- 
industrial quality laboratory, at Buenos Aires, 
Elevator Commission of the Argentine Republic, 
wheat production,” he says, ‘‘owing to its un- 
latitude and climatic conditions, has resulted in 
ties.’’ The report is available from the National 
gentina. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the ate 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 175 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Improved Duplicating Grain 
Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 


Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x6% inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 74x12 
inches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 


Each ticket has spaces for following record: 
“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage, 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Station Ticket No., and Date, Weigher, 
Name of Firm or Buyer.” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 


375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 
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Knoxville, Ia—Earl E. May Seed Co. has 


opened a retail store here. 


Hazel, Ky.—A seed and implement store 
is being opened here by J. T. Taylor. 


Iowa City, Ia—The Brenneman Seed Co. 


is removing to larger which are 


being remodeled. 

Yakima, Wash—The Yakima Seed Co. 
has taken out a building permit to remodel 
its store. 

Manteca, Cal.—The Manteta Warehouse, 
Inc., seed store has been moved to new 
quarters on Highway 99. 


Louisville, Ky.—The annual convention of 
the Kentucky Seed Dealers Ass’n was held in 
the Kentucky hotel here Feb. 1. 


Monroe, N. C.—Griffin-Hargett Feed & 
Seed Co. has been organized by G. H. Clontz, 
J. Earl Griffin and R. S. Hargett. 


Dunkirk, N. Y.—lLake Shore Seed Co., 
and Dunkirk Seed Co., have merged. They 
continue operation under the former’s name. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Philo E. Rich has 
been appointed assistant sales and produc- 
iton manager for the Alfred J. Brown 
Seed Co. 


Pontiac, Ill.—Jerry Potter, manager of the 
Putnam Grain Co. for the past two years, 
is new manager of the Pfister Hi-Bred Seed 
Corn Co.’s local plant. 


Corvallis, Ore.—About 150 seed growers 
and dealers attended the conference here 
Jan. 26, which is annually sponsored by the 
state college agricultural extension service. 


quarters 


Winchester, Ind—We are coming into 
the little chick season and we anticipate a very 
good feed business for the next three or four 
months.—Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, ex. 
v. pres. 


Dallas, Tex—The Texas Seed & Plant 
Board and the Certified Seed Breeders 
Ass’n convened here Jan. 14-15, after inspec- 
tion of the Garland soil conservation proj- 
ect during the morning of the 14th. 


Kingman, Kan.—The seed, feed and prod- 
uce firm of Ehmke & Morton has been 
changed to Morton & Staley with the pur- 
chase of John Ehmke’s interest by Joy 
Morton and its resale to Glen Staley. 


Thomasville, Ga.—Tuck & Stribling have 
succeeded Watt & Tuck in the seed and feed 
business here, and have remodeled the store. 
The new member of the firm is Herbert 
Stribling, younger brother of the deceased 
W. L. “Young” Stribling of boxing fame. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—-W. Ray Hastings, the 
American Seed Trade Ass’n’s chairman of 
the All-America Selections, and advertising 
and sales manager of the H. G. Hastings 
Co.. Atlanta, Ga., has become connected with 
McFarland Publicity Service, where he will 
handle advertising and publicity for seed 
firms. 


Directory 
Grass & Feed Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O., 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


Waterloo, Neb.—Cornhusker Hybrid Co. 
has been organized by Harlan G. Coy, Bur- 
ton W. Coy and Amos K. Gramlich, for 
the production of hybrid seed cornr The 
Coys are grandsons of Chauncey P. Coy, 
pioneer Nebraska seedsman. The third mem- 
ber of the firm is an experienced seed 
grower. 

Postville, Ia—H. E. Roberts, manager of 
Hall Roberts’ Son elevator, has filed two 
seed loans, each for $10,000. One covers 
600 bus. of Idaho grown Grimm alfalfa; the 
other, 50 bus. of Idaho alsike clover, 520 
bus. of Idaho Grimm alfalfa, and 215 bus. 
of Cossack alfalfa seed. The seed was sealed 
in the Postville elevator. 


Iowa City, Ia.—Arrangements have been 
completed by the National Hybrid Corn 
Co., Anamosa, Ia., for erection of a 3-story 
seed corn handling plant to replace the one 
here that burned last Dec. 12. Details are 
still incomplete, but construction is ex- 
pected to start by early spring, so that the 
plant may be completed for the fall harvest. 


Storm Lake, Ia.—J. C. Parriott, 48, Min- 
neapolis, traveling salesman for the Minne- 
apolis Seed Co., was found dead in his car 
off highway No. 5 near here, apparently 
stricken with ‘a heart attack while on his 
way to the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
convention at Des Moines late last month. 
Pho his) icareswas in athe ditch vit thads re= 
mained upright. Surviving are his widow 
and a son. 


Corvallis, Ore.—Setting up of seed testing 
stations in Hillsboro, McMinnville, Salem, Al- 
bany, and Junction City or Eugene is involved 
in a new plan now under consideration by 
George Hyslop, of Oregon State College, for 
improving seed laboratory service. The sta- 
tions would be open for three of four months 
each year, depending upon the length of season, 
to make purity tests, but germination tests 
would continue to be confined to the Corvallis 
laboratory. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—At a conference 
with the State Crop Improvement Ass’n Dr. R. 
J. Evans, head of the Utah State Agricultural 
College agronomy department, reported only 
3,864,000 pounds of alfalfa seed was produced 
in Utah in 1937. When this is cleaned the 
quantity will probably be reduced to about 
3,000,000 pounds of number one seed. Utah 
farmers should plant at least two-thirds of this 
amount, Already large quantities have been 
shipped to other states. Unless steps are taken 
to retain this seed it will be necessary to ship 
in unadapted seed. P 


Florida to Have Seed Council 


A meeting of Florida seedsmen and_ state 
agricultural workers at Gainesville early in 
January opened the way for organization of 
the Florida State Seed Council. 

Representatives present decided that the 
Council should be made up of one member 
each from the Florida Experiment Station, the 
Extension Department, the State Plant Board, 
the Florida Seedsmen’s Ass’n, the Southern 
Seedsmen’s Ass'n, the truck growers, and the 
general farmers. 

A meeting for further consideration of the 
plan was scheduled for early February. 


Seed Thief under Arrest 


Tom “Buck” Stevens was recently placed 
under arrest at Coal City, la., on instructions 
from the Missouri state police. 


With a companion Stevens visited a seed 
house at St. Joseph, Mo., and ordered the ship- 
ment of several hundred dollars worth to Glen- 
wood Junction, a small way station, where Ste- 
vens took the seed on arrival, without paying 
for it. 


American Seed Trade Will 
Meet in Detroit 


The executive com’ite of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n has selected Detroit, Mich. as 
the meeting place for the 1938 convention of 
the ass’n, and has established June 20-23 as the 
dates for the 1938 annual convention. 


“The Farm Seed Group’s annual meeting was 

scheduled for Monday, June 20, the regular 
sessions of the convention to follow on the 
succeeding three days. 

This decision was reached at the regular mid- 
winter meeting of the com’ite in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Jan. 24, over which H. H. 
Hobbs, pres., presided. A wish was expressed 
at the same time that the 1939 convention be 
taken to San Francisco, Cal., when the Golden 
Gate International Exposition will be in 
progress. 


New Yellow Seed Corn 


By A. D. JACKSON 


The corn experiments of the Texas Sta- 
tion conducted during the last several years 
by Dr. Mangelsdorf have resulted in the de- 
velopment of a number of superior strains 
and varieties of corn. One of Dr. Mangels- 
dorf’s earlier achievements in this program 
was the development of sweet strains of sev- 
eral field varieties of corn in Texas. This 
accomplishment has given sweet corn grow- 
ers varieties suited to Texas conditions and 
which resist earworm damage. A _ variety 
with a red shuck marker has been developed 
for these sweet strains and seed of this type 
is in the process of increase and will be avail- 
able in a small way next year. 


To meet the need for high yielding yellow 
corn, Dr. Mangelsdorf utilized the oppor- 
tunity offered in his breeding experiments to 
incorporate the yellow color in several of the 
high yielding Texas white corn varieties. Be- 
fore this breeding work was done, the white 
varieties in the South gave considerably 
higher vields than the yellow varieties. The 
vellow color evidences the vitamin A con- 
tent of the grain. 


One of the most universally adapted white 
corns has been Surcropper developed by the 
Ferguson Seed Farms. The Texas Station 
breeding work has taken this variety and in- 
troduced the yellow color without reducing 
the yielding qualities of the variety and now 
farmers can grow Yellow Surcropper with 
confidence that their yields will be as high 
as if they were growing White Surcropper. 
Furthermore, the Station has increased the 
seed supply of this Yellow Surcropper and 
seed breeders and farm growers have on hand 
for distribution to planters enough seed sup- 
ply for a considerable acreage during the 
coming season. 

The Texas Experiment Station is the only 
source of registered Yellow Surcropper seed 
and the supply for the present season is com- 
pletely exhausted. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, 


_Buyers and sellers of 
Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Seedsmen and Scientists 
Confer in New Jersey 


Seed breeders, growers, and wholesalers 
from ‘Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey met with scientists 
at the New Brunswick, N. J., experiment sta- 
tion, Jan. 14, for their second annual confer- 
ence. More than 100 were present at the two 


sessions, one ‘of which was devoted to field 
crops. 


DR. J. G. LIPMAN, director of the experi- 
ment station, welcomed the delegates, and 
sketched economic nostrums in our national 
life, declaring wealth is increased by improve- 
ment in quality and methods of production of 
crops and livestock, together with lowering of 
costs. 


Seed certification, viability, purity, and free- 
dom from disease and insects he considered im- 
portant to farmers, and the preparation of seed 
to this end he considered a duty of the seeds- 
men. 


DR. H. B. SPRAGUE, station agronomist, 
listed hybrid and field corn, oats, spring bar- 
ley and soybeans in his “New Additions to the 
List of Recommended Field Crop Varieties.” 
He also recommended varieties of field crops 
that have been approved for certification in 
New Jersey. 


PROF. H. R. Cox, extension agronomist, 
recommended crops to plant to compensate for 
the short supplies of adapted clover and alfalfa 
seed. 


DR. HAENSLER recommended treating 
corn and small grains for disease control, con- 
tending that an increase of three to five bushels 
of corn per acre at a cost of only 2c or 3c per 
acre is sufficient reason for the recommenda- 
tion. 


JESSIE G. FISKE, New Jersey seed analyst, 
listed “Proposals for Additions to the List of 
Noxious Weeds for New Jersey.” John K. 
Crain, Englishtown, discussed “Sales of Certi- 
fied Seed by Local Dealers.” Merritt Smith, 
Mountain Holly, N. J., told “How Hybrid Seed 
Corn Is Produced.” 


FIELD CORN - SWEET CORN 
SEED OATS - SEED BARLEY 
GARDEN SEED - GRASS SEED 


THE O & M SEED Co. 
GROWERS GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


We are in the market for 


all kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 
to our nearest office: 


SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 
NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sioux City Seed Co. 


Sorghum Seed Labeling System 
Changed 


A change in the labeling of sorghum seeds 
in Kansas has followed designations set up by 
the Control Division of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, specifying four kinds 
of sweet sorghum seeds. The designations are: 

CERTIFIED SEED, meeting the require- 
ments of the Kansas Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. 


SEED SUFFICIENTLY PURE to be 
named according to variety and containing not 
more than 5% of other varieties or kinds. 


RODDER CANE VARIEARY —  DYPE 
which shall contain 51% or more of the vari- 
ety named by type. 

FODDER CANE with no variety type men- 
tioned. 

This improved system of labeling sorghum 
seeds was decided upon at a joint meeting of 
the Control Comite and Kansas seedsmen at 
Topeka on November 23rd, and has been ap- 
proved by Kansas State College authorities. 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture asks 
that seedsmen adhere strictly to these stan- 
dards in the labeling of sorghum seeds. Com- 
plete information may be obtained by writing 
J. C. Mohler, Secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, Topeka. 


Wheat Seed Cleaned in 


Southern Indiana 


Eight counties in southern Illinois and eight 
in southern Indiana, the sections bordering the 
Wabash and Ohio rivers, are enjoying the 
benefit of 10 portable seed wheat cleaning and 
treating machines thru the cooperation of the 
extension division of Purdue University, the 
University of Illinois and the research division 
of Igleheart Bros., of Evansville, Ind. 

During the 1937 fall sowing season these 
machines, moving from farm to farm, cleaned 
149,539 bushels, and treated 29,942 bushels of 
seed wheat in Knox, Posey, Gibson, Vander- 
burg, Daviess, Sullivan, Warrick, and Spencer 
counties in Indiana; cleaned 61,438 bushels and 
treated 22,462 bushels in Wabash, Edwards, 
Wayne, White, Gallatin, Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, and Richland counties in Illinois. In the 16 
counties the 10 machines cleaned a total of 
210,977 bushels of sced wheat, and dust treated 
52,404 bushels to protect it from smut. 

Cleaning up the smut hazard leads among 
the purposes of the machines. In both states 
smut has often ruined a farmer’s wheat for mill- 
ing purposes. These portable cleaning and 
treating machines play a dual role insuring a 
larger yield of better wheat and free from 
foreign matter. 


Seed Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during January, compared 
with January, 1937, in bushels, except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Chicago sae. 384,000 S 0008 “Measikes 104,000 
IByehehsey Goon ne 218 85 7,134 39,425 
Ft. William.. 1,985 Ds ala 2,635 59,993 
Minneapolis . 179,200  ...... B24) ee atetere 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Galveston IEP. 2 eee e OSs Ae settee 
Hutchinson .. 9,100 AOD OOM Sia Reew i. ies 
Kansas City. 207,200 77,000 129,600 40,800 
St. Joseph... 9,000 0 7,500 0 
MASK NUE. Seo oc TAS OO AMER | ha ste 1,300 
CANE SEED 
Kansas City. 14,000 18,200 1,200 3,000 
SORGHUM 
Ft. Worth... 331,800 173,600 141,400 152,600 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs..1,212,000 1,048,000 765,000 471,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 116,690 413,760 ...... 61,100 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs.. 185,000 321,000 529.000 370,000 
Milwaukee,lbs. 37,685 75,070 G6j;040 © ak teres 
SOYBEANS 
GHIGE SO inven 266,000 413,000 529,000 870,000 
OLE erie 44 GU OU OME cre, | Cae ata wae 
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Seed Barley Judged at 


Lewiston School 


Grain dealers and farmers submitted samples 
of seed barley to federal grain inspectors and 
federal supervisors for opinions regarding their 
quality at the Lewiston, Minn., barley school 
on Jan. 7. 

The day was a gala occasion at Lewiston. 
More than 120 grain dealers and farmers at- 
tended the school to learn more about barley 
standards, and the requirements of terminal 
market buyers, and maltsters. Nearly 100 
samples of seed barley were turned in for 
inspection, and were analyzed for purity, dis- 
ease, weed seed content and market class, and 
Lewiston business men offered prizes for the 
best threshed barley, the sample most free 
from disease, and the best sample of malting 
barley. 

Extension specialists, and representatives of 
the federal grain supervision service discussed 
grading, marketing and production problems 
affecting malting barley. 

Educational measures to promote the grow- 
ing of better grades of malting barley have 
aroused interest wherever these schools have 
been held. Meetings similar to the one held 
at Lewiston attracted crowds of 120 to 250 
in Winona, Goodhue and Dakota counties, Min- 
nesota; and excellent attendance was marked 
at a series of barley schools that opened in 
eastern Wisconsin during the middle of Janu- 
ary under the direction of George Briggs, 
extension agronomist from the Univers:ty of 
Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin meetings were held at Marka- 
san, Green Lake, Seymour and Chilton, and 
the programs included lectures on _ barley 
diseases and their prevention, as well as prac- 
tical instruction in the analysis of barley 
samples. 

Similar schools have been scheduled to be 
held in western Wisconsin, during February 
and in central Wisconsin during March. The 
dates and places are Bangor, Feb. 8; Wau- 
mandee, 9; Ellsworth, 10; New Richmond, 11; 
Menominee, 12; Fond du Lac, Mar. 7; She- 
boygan, 8; and Manitowoc, 9. 


No serious drouths will occur in the 
United States before 1975, predicts Dr. C. G. 
Abbott, sec’y of the Smithsonian Institution, 
an outstanding student of sun spots and 
their effect on weather. 


New Improved | 7% 


CERESAN 
FOR WHEAT, 
OATS, BARLEY 


Put a little real selling effort behind New 
Improved CERESAN, and this effective 
wheat-oats-barley seed disinfectant will 
repay you with big sales and good profit! 
Right now it’s the No. 1 choice of progres- 
Sive grain growers—a_ treatment ap- 
proved by authorities in all grain areas! 
May be used months before sowing — 
costs less per acre than any other dust 
treatment — causes no drill damage or 
dust in drilling — generally increases 
yields. Write for prices and free pamphlets 
for your customers. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, INC. 


DU PONT BLDG., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Looking Ahead in the Seed 
Trade 


by Frep W. Ketiocc, Milwaukee, Wis., before 
Farm Seed Group. 


When we speak of demand and market 
for agricultural seeds, during the fall and 
winter months, we must mean there is a 
good or poor demand between elements of 
the seed trade and the market reflects the 
speed by which seedsmen are willing to take 
the available supplies from the producing 
farmer, or to trade them among themselves, 
or with other sections of the distributive 
system. 

Except for such sales as may be made 
for fall planting or to be exported, every 
single transaction in agricultural seeds dur- 
ing this period is within the industry itself 
and, more often than not, the transactions 
are carried on without too much regard for 
the economic factors and price relationships 
which will finally influence the demand for 
actual use, and determine the real market. 
After all, it makes but little difference what 
has occurred within the industry itself, dur- 
ing this period, or the price level which has 
been established as a result of such activity, 
if the consuming farmer cannot, or does not, 
come into the picture at the expected time 
to support the price level which has been 
established for him and relieve the industry 
of the supplies it has accumulated. 


False Price Structure.—We must not for- 
get that except for such quantities of seeds 
as have actually gone into the ground for 
fall planting or have been exported to other 
countries, the entire production is still on 
hand above the ground, six to seven months 
following the harvest season. If an unwar- 
ranted price level has been created purely 
as a result of competitive practices within 
the industry itself, a false price structure is 
built up. Wholesalers buy directly or indi- 
rectly from producers or jobbers, and dis- 
tributors buy from wholesalers and, of 
course, all of these groups take orders from 
retailers usually for delivery at a date in 
the too distant future. 

Many times these so-called orders are 
merely options given without a considera- 
tion and which are often only exercised 
when there is a price advantage to the pur- 
chaser. The point is, however, that when 
this entire structure is erected upon a shift- 
ing foundation of an unjustified price level, 
it frequently collapses like a house of cards. 

Then, we have cancellations, price adjust- 
ments, rebates, uncalled for purchases, de- 
moralized prices, and all of the ills to make 
the unsatisfactory situations which develop 
too often prior to and during the short 
season in which agricultural seeds are actu- 
ally used. Industrial methods and practices 
which permit such frequent and painful de- 
moralization need to be overhauled. Seed 
values are related to other economic factors 
and the system I suggest would permit the 
seed trade, as it goes through the buying 
season, to maintain more equitable price 
relationships than has been the case in this 
and so many other seasons. 

It should be the objective of every indus- 
try, as well as a safeguard to itself, to 
maintain the value of its products upon an 
equitable basis of exchange with the prod- 
ucts or services of its prospective custom- 
ers. This is also the responsibility of the 
seed trade, but I know it will be said a sys- 
tem such as I have suggested might be all 
right in other industries, but could not pos- 
sibly apply to agricultural seeds. Now, I 
do not hesitate to say, seedsmen do not 
enjoy greater security largely because they 
have always been too obstinate to realize 
that sound pirnciples which have been suc- 
cessfully applied elsewhere could also be 
applied to the seed business, with equal 
success. 


Buying Seeds in the Dirt.— There are 
other adjustments in the buying field which 


can and should be made. The trade needs 
to discard its wasteful practices and the 
most wasteful of these, I believe, is the 


practice of buying seeds “in the dirt.” Dock- 
age is the cause of much argument between 
buyer and seller because it is now a matter 
of compromise, whereas it should be one of 
actual fact. Dockage is also a weapon the 
trade puts into the hands of its traveling 
buyers, often to be used recklessly and some- 
times without reason. Moreover, it. is a 
dangerous element of competition within the 
industry. 

The buying system should be such that 
competition is in the matter of price alone 
and the dangerous element of dockage, as 
a factor of competition, should have been 
eliminated long ago. To dispose of this un- 
sound practice would not only be a great 
benefit to the seed trade, but an indirect 
one in weed control. To eliminete effectively 
it would mean a departure from a tradi- 
tional policy. Many realize the absolute 
need for such a change, but there has been 
no attempt made to formulate a sound pro- 
gram with some means of translating it into 
action. 

Dockage.—There are some things an in- 
dustry cannot do for itself and the determi- 
nation of dockage, accurately and fairly, to 
those concerned, falls within this field. It 
must be done by a disinterested official 
agency. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is authorized by existing law 
to provide such a service to the seed trade 
upon the basis of actual cost to those seeds- 
men who may desire to subscribe to it vol- 
untarily. This group could dispose of one 
of the most troublesome problems of the 
seed trade, if at this meeting it took such 
appropriate action as might be necessary to 
make this type of service available to its 
members on a purely voluntary basis. 

I venture the prediction that if such an 
arrangement were concluded and applied 
initially to timothy seed in the next produc- 
ing season, it would not be long before an 
urgent demand would develop to extend the 
system to include every other kind of agri- 
cultural seed to which it could be applied 
successfully. 


Favor 10% Marketing Pool 


At a meeting in Spokane, Wash., Jan. 24 
of the North Pacific Grain Growers, Ine., it 
was the unanimous expression that that body 
go on record in favor of the creation of a 10 
per cent pool of the crop the coming season 
to increase the efficiency of the growers’ sales 
agency. 

Each director, evidencing his interest in the 
program agreed to place a tenth of his wheat 
in the pool. The thought was if a large de- 
mand developed to facilitate sales to the best 
advantage of all it would be necessary to have 
a reservoir of wheat to draw on.—F. K. H. 
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Farm Seed Group Hears 
Outlook for Future 


“Prices being paid for some legume seeds a 
few months ago were not only high in terms 
of money, but were especially so when _ ex- 
pressed in terms of milk, corn, and other farm 
commodities,” declared Fred W. Kellogg, Mil- 
waukee, ‘n the principal address before the 
annual mid-winter meeting of the Farm Seed 
Group of the American Seed Trade Ass'n, 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 24. 
“More pounds of milk are required to buy 100 
pounds of red clover seed at present than at 
any time since 1910 with but a single exception. 
Corn is in practically the same exchange posi- 
tion. 

“The (immediate) prospect seems to be for 
a demand sufficient to absorb the legumes and 
a good volume in grasses and other seeds upon 
a basis satisfactory to seedsmen, providing 
they have the courage to make the necessary 
price adjustments now,” he said. “The imme- 
diate outlook for the seed trade rests almost 
entirely with seedsmen themselves.” More ot 
his address appears elsewhere in this number. 

J. GEORGE MANN, chairman of the 
American Seed Trade Ass’n’s traffic com’ite, 
urged the seedsmen to take more interest in 
traffic problems. . 

A. W. LIVINGSTON, chairman of the 
legislative com’ite of the American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, reviewed eight different plans for seed 
legislation that ‘have been submitted to his 
com’ite, one of which (the Coffee Bill) has 
been submitted to the agricultural com’ites of 
Congress. Open hearings on this bill will be 
held, he said, when the bill is introduced. 


DR. R. H. PORTER, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College seed laboratory, Ames, explained 
methods employed to make purity tests on 
seeds such as Kentucky blue grass, orchard 
grass and others. 

Dr. Porter demonstrated his perfected seed 
blower for making separations and purity tests 
on light seeds. 

JOHN NICOLSON, Shenandoah, Ia., dis- 
cussed the federal government’s soil conserva- 
tion program, and the Farm Bill now in con- 
ference com’ite for compromise of differences 
between the House and Senate. Money allot- 
ments for soil conservation are not dependent 
upon passage of the Farm Bill, he said. Farm- 
ers may be expected to receive as much soil 
conservation money this year as last. 

The meeting, over which Chairman Ed. 
Mangelsdorf, St. Louis, presided, was consid- 
ered one of the best attended and most instruc- 
tive in the many successful meetings held by 
the Farm Seed Group. 


All these schemes of redistributing income 
represent at bottom merely modern variants 
of the age-old game of stealing what some- 
one else has produced, of getting an advan- 
tage for your group at the expense of some 
other group. The method of science is, in- 
stead of this, to create more income.—Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, pres. California Institute 
of Technology. 


A SURE WAY TO KILL RATS 


Use PASTOXINE 


, THE NEW NON-POISONOUS EXTERMINATOR OF 


RATS AND MICE 


Pastoxine, a product of the Pasteur Laborator- 
ies of France, is non-poisonous to man, do- 
mestic animals and poultry. 

Pastoxine is a positive, safe and economical 
method of eliminating rats from your premises. 
Write for a trial order and see how effective 
this new exterminator really is. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


BROOKS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“One Year Removed'' Seed 


Corn Safe? 


By E. M. Girutc, North Dakota State Seed 
Commissioner 


Native North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota corn is sometimes moved to Southern Min- 
nesota or South Dakota by certain seed com- 
panies and private individuals, where it is 
grown for one year in order to. get a large 
increase and a high germination. Then it is 
shipped back north and sold for planting pur- 
poses. Such seed corn is commonly called “one- 
year removed” seed. 

The growing of northern corn for one year 
at a location farther south does not seem to 
set back its early maturity, and may be con- 
sidered very satisfactory corn when it is 
brought back to the approximate locality, after 
one year, from where it originated. 


There is, however, a very serious hazard in- 
volved in buying such “one-year removed” 
seed corn in the spring. If this corn were all 
truly as represented, there would be no risk, 
but the trouble comes with the practice of 
working in a lot of corn from the south that 
never saw the north before. This is a common 
enough practice so that we are warranted in 
issuing this warning. This malpractice pre- 
vails to such an extent that it almost spoils 
the legitimate “one-year removed” seed corn 
business. Anyone calculating to buy any such 
corn should exercise the greatest precaution 
and demand the most absolute kind of proof 
before he accepts it. 

The State Seed Commissioner is empowered 
by law to absolutely control any malpractice 
of this nature which may exist and he advises 
that no seed corn merchant or peddler should 
offer any “one-year removed” seed corn in this 
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products were loaded into 36,151 cars dur- 


D. C.—Grain 
ing the week ending Jan. 22, compared 
with 29,514 cars during the like week a 
year ago, reports the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 


Western railroads have petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for rehear- 
ing of the C. F. A. rate case No. 15037 
and related numbers, wherein the Commis- 
sion specified rates in C. F. A. territory and 
provided that rates from northwestern and 
southwestern markets be equalized to the 
bulk of C. F. A. territory. Distorted rate 
relationships, and forcing of reduced rev- 
enues by the order, are given as the reasons. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Reopening consideration 
of grain rates east from Missouri river points 
has been requested of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange for the purpose of classifying 
Sioux City with Missouri river points. In 
the recent I. C. C. decision equalizing the 
rates between Missouri river points and 
Minneapolis and Duluth on shipments east, 
the exchange has declared, Sioux City was 
excluded, requiring Sioux City shipments 
to be shifted to Omaha, Neb. 

Seattle, Wash.—Seeking parity for Seattle 
and Tacoma with Oregon ports, the Seattle 
Merchants Exchange intervened in the Feb. 
3 hearing before the Washington Public 
Service Department of the complaint of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, the Port of 
Tacoma and the North Pacific Millers Ass’n 
against eight Pacific Northwest railroads and 
the North Pacific Coast Freight Buro. Set- 
ting aside of the July 1, 1935, order that 
excluded transit privileges within switching 
limits of transit stations is sought. 


state unless he first presents the full credentials 
of such corn to the Seed Commissioner for 
examination and approval. Any purchaser of 
this class of corn can then have a ready ref- 
erence by which to guide him in checking up 
on the reliability of the seed he is purchasing. 
It is also required by state regulation that 
alls corn which is truly of the “one-year re- 
moved” class must be specifically labeled, 
plainly on each bag, with the term “one-year 
removed” seed corn, giving the name of the 
county and state from which it first originated, 
as well as the name of the county and state to 
which it was moved for one year’s increase. 


New Blight-Resistant Milo 


By A. D. Jackson, College Station, Texas 


Until some three years ago, according to R. 
E. Karper, in charge of sorghum investigations 
for the Texas Experiment Station, milo had 
been free from troublesome diseases. 

In 1935 it was estimated by county agents 
and others that as much as fifty per cent of 
the milo acreage in some of the high milo pro- 
ducing centers was destroyed. This brought 
more careful search and the spread was found 
far more extensive than had been suspected. 
Infected milo fields are found widespread over 
the grain sorghum area and particularly in the 
vast Red Beds Region from Edwards Plateau 
to Red River where milo has been the main 
dependable grain sorghum. Even in the High 
Plains Region, the disease is becoming preva- 
lent and the infection extends as far east as 
the Blacklands. Darso at the Temple Station 
was found last season to be infected with the 
disease. 

The soil-borne causal organism, known as 
Pythium, a fungus causing the root rot in milo, 
having become widespread can only be com- 
bated with resistant varieties. It persists in the 
soil for a long time apparently without a host 
and infected soil carried to the greenhouse and 
thoroughly dried out continues virulent, and 
infects susceptible plants even after long free- 
dom from any sort of plant growth. The dis- 
ease is characterized by the dying of the plants 
from a month to six weeks after planting, but 
the most sinister feature is the slow attack that 
may not be noticed by the farmer until he finds 
he has made only a third of a crop. 

Practically all the milo grown in Texas to- 
day is Dwarf Yellow milo No. 670, developed 
and distributed from the Texas Station during 
the past fifteen to twenty years. This popular 
variety of milo has proven to be highly sus- 
ceptible to the disease and must be replaced by 
another variety. 

The seed from resistant plants were planted 
in head-to-row plats back on the diseased field 
from which the original selections were made 
and in the fields on the stations at Lubbock, 
Chillicothe, and Spur. From these plats some 
twenty of the best producing strains were se- 
lected for increase, thus giving a supply of 
seed which proved to be resistant and produc- 
tive. The selection work was continued, how- 
ever, and from these twenty high producers 
the best strains are now being increased to fur- 
nish a new seed supply of milo in Texas. 

Last year Mr. Quinby rented a piece of dis- 
ease infected land and used it to expose all of 
these selections to the disease. The result 
from these fields showed that those strains 
found to be resistant in the greenhouse were 
resistant under disease conditions in the field. 
It turned out that the greenhouse enabled the 
speeding up of the breeding processes and en- 
abled production of good supplies of seed much 
sooner than if field trials had been the only 
available means. It has also turned out that 
the best yielders of the resistant strains are 
also as high or higher yielders than were the 
best types in use before the disease appeared. 

Mr. Karper states that a small quantity of 
the new strains was placed in the hands of each 
of the certified sorghum seed growers in Texas 
in the spring of 1937 and the increase from 
this stock, as well as some 20,000 pounds grown 
by D. L. Jones of the Lubbock station, and 
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J. R. Quinby of the Chillicothe station, will be 
available for planting this spring. So badly is 
a new disease resistant variety needed, and so 
rapidly can the seed supply of grain sorghum 
be multiplied that it is expected that the en- 
tire acreage heretofore planted to the old sus- 
ceptible milo will be replaced by this new va- 
riety within four or five years. 


A process for the production of rotenone, 
used in exterminating rodents, in the form 
of a pale yellow waxy solid, has been in- 
vented by Eric Wm. Fawcett, Winnington, 
Northwich, Eng., assignor to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., and covered by letters 
patent No. 2,096,678. 


Auburn, Neb.—Peter and Thomas Mc- 
Manus recently threshed wheat that they 
stacked six years ago when it was worth 
only 35c a bu. It was found to be in ex- 
cellent condition and brought 93c a bu. at 
local elevators. Mr. Wallace wants all grain 
stored in Government bins. 


A SAFE PRODUCT 
TO USE 


Pyroil is entirely harmless. It 
is purely a lubricant. Its unique 
efficiency in controlling lubrica- 
tion faults and in safeguarding 
against numerous operation de- 
ficiencies is found in its exclu- 
sive formula. 


Pyroil is an additive of profound 
value in all phases of plant op- 
eration where friction, gumming, 
heating, wear, is encountered. A 
trial proves Pyroil’s efficiency. 
Our laboratories will counsel 
with you and advise, without ob- 
ligation. Mail coupon below. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed 
by Pyroil Company, W. V. 
Kidder, Founder, 588 La Fol- 
lette Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A. 
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PYROIL COMPANY 
588 La Follett Ave. 
La Crosse, Wis., U. S. A. 


Please send facts of Pyroil’s unusual effi- 
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Oklahoma City, Okla—Retail flour, seed, 


feed, grain and fertilizer stores contributed 
$80,558.56 to the state of Oklahoma during the 
first half of the 1937-38 fiscal year under the 
state 2 per cent sales tax law.—L. H. 


A hustling Ohio elevator man tried to 
insert an advertisement in his local news- 
paper reading: “Udder failures are unknown 
to users of our Mudder’s Meal” and the 
dumb compositor set it up “Utter failures, 
etc. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n has announced 
Apr. 21-23 as the dates for its annual conven- 
tion. San Diego, Los Angeles, and Hollywood 
are under consideration by the ass’n directors 
as convention cities. A selection will be an- 
nounced soon. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Northwest Re- 
tail Feed Ass’n will hold the third in a series 
of regional meetings at the West Hotel, at 
6:45 p. m. Feb. 14. The business session will 
be preceded by a dinner. Retail feed dealers 
from 14 nearby counties have been invited. 
W. L. Ledine, Bethel, Minn., pres. of the ass’n, 
will preside. Other meetings were held in 
Rochester and Duluth. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc—Kansas City, Kan., 
has entered into a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue certain mis- 
leading representations in the sale of its prod- 
ucts, poultry feed and mashes. Nutrena Chick 
Mash Pellets will not be advertised as con- 
taining the correct balance and blend of all 
vitamins, minerals and nutritional food, accord- 
ing to the stipulation, and Nutrena All-Mash 
Egg Pellets will not be advertised as being 
capable of producing more eggs on less feed, 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for March futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oilmeal, and No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton and No. 2 
yellow corn and No, 2 yellow soybeans in 
cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
ING PW triceac 19.00 19.00 17.90 19.00 
IOC ony COA the 18.50 18.50 3 by fears) 19.00 
Weer Ul ee 19.50 19.75 18.50 19.85 
Wei BK aos > 19.75 20.00 18.35 19.50 
MOG 2aay cea « 19.50 19.50 18.65 20.05 
IDYc\eh. “SIPS Rete 19.50 19.50 18.55 19.85 
FATA ee Sad e-e wee 21.00 21.00 19.80 21.30 
chiGe wb homer 22.00 21.50 20.00 22.15 
ATE PLO ieee 23.50 22.00 20.80 22.15 
ati, (LO ae awe 22.00 21.50 19.55 20.75 
UNG Ws" Te ai oveece 21.50 21.50 20.00 20.35 
St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
INCOME talliereinetes 20.00 21.60 921% 28.70 
DOCH A as 19.90 21.25 9314 28.00 
Deen Wis.avcue 20.60 21.50 94 28.00 
Deen ASsiecas 20.40 21.65 9436 27.70 
Dec. 24.. 20.75 21.20 97% 29.20 
Dec. i 22.00 943%, 28.50 
Jan 23.10 97 30.00 
Jan 24.35 99% 30.00 
LW aii, PVs an rar 23.00 24.00 103% 29.70 
Jan, 29) eoeaen 21.70 22.50 103 30.00 
IAS. Hien 21.65 22.50 104% 29.00 
Cottonseed Kansas 
Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
EN OWay 2 licensier ever 26.00 23.00 21.50 45% 
IDGos” Oe Rena 26.00 20.75 22.00 56 
lO Ges 1h Sees 25.00 21.00 21.50 56% 
1B YXohe AS) eae 25.00 22.00 22.00 59% 
Dec. 24.. 25.00 22.50 22.50 60% 
De Crm oleda.:. 25.00 22.25 22.50 61% 
AMOR a4 es 25.00 23.00 22.50 621% 
Siehol, allies on co 25.00 23.50 22.50 60% 
Cizh Vg eae noo 25.50 24.00 22.50 605 
Jann oon eee 25.50 22.50 22.50 593% 
INES OW s Aeepe te 25.50 22.50 22.50 58% 


under all conditions, when administered to 
poultry. 
Cacao husks obtained from industrial 


sources were found by G. Pfeiffer and L. 
Clarenz to contain on the average from 15 
to 18 per cent of crude protein and one 
variety having an especial aromatic odor 
contained 26 per cent. Its digestibility as 
determined analytically was found to be 
about 40 per cent (55 per cent in the case 
of the aromatic husk). The pure protein 
was somewhat more digestible than the 
crude protein. Feeding trials with wethers, 
in which cacao husks were fed as the main 
source of protein, gave results in close 
agreement with the digestible protein values 
as obtained in analytical trials. On the basis 
of these trials a starch value of 42 kg is 
assigned, which closely corresponds to that 
of coarse wheat bran. 


Famous Authorities to Study 
Feed Values 


Ten national figures in the field of animal 
production and nutrition will be appointed to 
a special com’ite to work out more ‘satisfac- 
tory standards for measuring the relative feed- 
ing values of animal feeds, according to an- 
nouncement by Prof. D. W. Williams, pres. 
of the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion, College Station, Tex. 

The com’ite will work by correspondence, 
clearing thru Prof. F. B. Morrison, Cornell 
University’s famous feeding authority, at 
IithacasnNpey. 

The com’ite will make its first report at 
the annual meeting of the society in Chicago 
next fall, just before the opening of the Inter- 
national Livestock Show. 


Rough Rice for Fattening 


Feeding tests were conducted with fattening 
steers, lambs, and hogs in which rough rice 
replaced all the corn in the ration, and also 
with lambs and hogs in which rice replaced 
one-half of the corn. 

The rice used proved palatable in all cases 
being fed whole to the lambs, ground to the 
cattle, and either ground or cooked to the hogs. 
With each type of animal, replacing corn with 
rice resulted in a slower rate of gain and a 
greater consumption of both grain and supple- 
ment per unit of gain. The slower gain, how- 
ever, could be overcome by lengthening the 
feeding period. 

Nearly twice as much protein concentrate 
was required to balance the ration when rice 
replaced corn. The grades of beef, lamb, or 
pork produced on the rice rations were con- 
sidered satisfactory. The rice was approxi- 
mately 70% as valuable pound for pound as 
corn when completely replacing it in the ration 
but had a considerably greater relative value 
when used as a partial substitute for corn— 
Mo. Sta. Bull. 386. 
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Damage Suit Settled Out 
of Court 


A “large cash settlement” out of court 
brought to a close the $100,000 damage suit 
of the Quisenberry Food Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, against the Wichita Beacon and four 
Wichita retailers, according to a recent state- 
ment by H. L. McGehee, general manager 
of the Quisenberry Company and head of the 
feed company of the same name. 

The suit, filed in federal court last August, 
accused the Beacon of violating the Kansas 
Fair Trade Act. The Quisenberry Company 
charged the Beacon with buying 20 cartons of 
its Green Gold dog food from the John Mil- 
gram stores of Kansas City, giving it or sell- 
ing it below cost to the four Wichita retail- 
ers, and carrying free advertisements offering 
the dog food for sale at 19c, thus breaking 
down the company’s stipulated price of 35c 
for a 2-lb. box. 

The Beacon was charged with having formed 
the conspiracy after Quisenberry had placed 
an exclusive contract for advertising with the 
Wichita Eagle. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS Co. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


GRUENDLER 


1885 TO 1937 


Slow Speed and 
High Speed 
Feed Grinders 
still maintain 
lowest cost and 
highest quality 
feed and are 
making profits 
instead of just 
swapping dol- 
lars. Ask the 
feed miller who 
owns one. 


Are you 
interest- 
ed in es- 
tablish- 
tng acom- 
Plete feed 
mixing plant? 


Write for Bul- 
letin “Your 
Own Feed 
Plant.” 


GRUENDLER 
CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO, 
2915 No. Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 
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Experiments in Livestock 
Feeding 


SEPARATED MILK, meat meal, blood 
meal, carcass meal and palm kernel cake were 
found to have no bad effects on the carcasses 
of pigs fed from 65 pounds to 185 pounds, 
live weight, properly finished, in Rhodesian 
experiments with 5 pens of 8 pigs each, to de- 
termine the effect of these protein supplements 
on the bacon. 

Four of the pigs were slaughtered when 
under the average live weight (less than 170 
pounds) for bacon carcasses and these graded 
“soft.” No bad effect was noticed on finished 
carcasses and palm kernel cake was found to 
have a firming effect on the. fat. 
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COD LIVER oil was found more effective 
than vegetable and mineral oils in healing sur- 
face wounds and ulcers in recent experiments, 
possibly due to production of “active oxygen” 
in the tissues while decomposing, and to its 
terminal acid products. The vitamin content 
of the oil was considered of no importance in 
healing. 

Kak 

PERILLA meal, hempseed meal and babassu 
meal, as by-products after the expression of oil 
from the seeds, were successfully fed to sheep 
in experiments reported by Arthur H. Folger 
at the 1936 meeting of the western division of 
the American Dairy Science ass’n. These 
meals contained 34.1, 26.0 and 21.3% of digesti- 
ble crude protein; 8.7, 5.2 and 6.0% fat; and 
63.8, 43.8 and 79.7% of total digestible nu- 
trients, respectively. 

Attempts to feed kapok meal to sheep and 
cattle failed when the animals refused to par- 
take of this product. Cows showed distaste 
for mixed feeds that contained as little as 
5 to 10% of the kapok meal. 

THE FACTOR in soybeans that suppresses 
transference of vitamin A from the feed to 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
November and during the 11 months ending 
November, compared with the like periods of 
1936, as reported by the Buro of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, were as follows, in tons 
of 2,240 lbs. except where noted ohterwise: 


IMPORTS 
11 months 
ended November 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
ELAN Pics ete 2,475 16,321 143,040 54,024 
Coconut ne 
caket ...7,088,203 800,000 137,425,718 79,786,093 
Soybean : 
cake+ ...2,787,391 970,480 108,744,222 36,050,919 
Cottonseed : 
cake} ...1,125,090 5,026,184 38,854,902 21,445,269 
Linseed ane 
caket+ 160,000 1,203,500 24,365,261 33,879,696 
All other hs 5 
cakejy 273,690 51,400 48,948,351 7,691,465 
Wheat fds.* 4,087 38,343 299,150 327,099 
Beet pulp*. 1,026 F653 35,400 30,330 
Tankage .. 3,208 3,384 44,276 45,246 
Fish scrap. 3,496 5,811 61,104 39,522 
EXPORTS 
IECK Yeo tar Se 10,099 144 16,245 2,109 
ttonseed 
Bere 6 5,754 23 22,272 1,981 
Linseed cake 24,295 ilp(ea ea 265,352 153,784 
Other (oil cake. .3. 25 1,314 17,837 
ttonseed 
bakers never 3,213 715 18,038 3,986 
Linseed meal 1,072 896 17,050 7,597 
Other oil- 4 
cake meal 6,591 712 16,927 25,031 
Fish meal.. 79 159 443 4,282 
Mxd. dair r 
feeds 2 a 264 153 2,057 1,384 
xd. ultry 
eee ane 276 85 1.535 1,565 
Oyster shells 3,720 5.761 45,316 54,293 
Other prepd. 
4 ixed 
fens agen 951 164 3,930 1,928 
feed, : v2 
pose Oe 2,213 617 7,503 8,587 
oy iid: 
“aay aes 486 790 4,039 2,148 


*2,000-lb. tons. 7Pounds, 


the milk fat of cows was found present in 
both the oil and the meal in experiments by 
Hauge, Wilbur and Hilton. Efforts to extract 
the factor with ethyl alcohol failed. 

The vitamin A potency in Sherman units 
per gram of butter from cows receiving a lin- 
seed meal control ration was 33 to 36, from 
soybean meal 26 to 28, linseed oil control ration 
30 to 33, soybean oil 17 to 20. 


CUTTING hay for steers might conserve 
some metabolizable energy because of a reduc- 
tion in the energy required for chewing, con- 
cluded Kick, Gerlaugh, Schalk, and Silver 
from experiments at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. Ground hay required less work on the 
part of the animal for chewing. 

They found no economy of metabolizable 
energy from a decrease in rumination when 
shelled corn was ground. Grinding the corn 
actually increased the work of the steers in 
chewing. 
xO x 

VITAMIN K, listed among the new vitamin 
discoveries, is found profuse in green vegetables, 
according to reports by H. Dam and F. Schon- 
heyder, who used extracts of hog-liver fat to 
examine the chemical nature of the vitamin. 


They found the vitamin K quite thermostable, 
but they also found that its potency is greatly 
reduced by cold ‘saponification, and completely 
destroyed by saponification. Continued ex- 
posure to light and air greatly reduced its 
potency, tho it was felt that this might be 


- caused by rancidity as much as by light. 


The vitamin may be extracted with acetone 
as a solvent, and may be concentrated by ad- 
sorption on aluminum oxide, calcium carbonate, 
or cane sugar. 


Feedstuffs Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during January, compared 
with January, 1937, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
*Baltimore .... 3,434 RARE RA RAS oe Besar sty 
ECDICAZ OM: se 11,342 8,658 37,508 33,178 
jKansas. City.. 6,825 1,525 25,975 22,900 
*Milwaukee ... 290 410 4,490 8,325 
*Minneapolis .. 2,498 365 Do; LOO nee 
TP COLiate ace 11,220 10,940 15,920 12,825 

*Millfeed. jBran and shorts. 
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Eastern Federation Convention 
Program 


At the annual convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, scheduled for 
the Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18 
and 19, Chester Leasure, manager of the reso- 
lutions and referenda department of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is expected to 
report on the latest developments in Wash- 
ington. 

A feature of the meeting will be the dis- 
play of retail advertising, consisting of news- 
paper advertisements, mailing pieces and cir- 
culars. In charge of the advertising exhibits 
will be Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y., 
who will welcome contributions. 


Trying to Hypnotize the 
Weather 


The ever-normal granary 
houses. It was during the 
both houses passed the barn. The ever-normal 
granary controls everything um the farm ex- 
cept wind, sun and rain. It can divert acre- 
age from corn to beans without having au- 
thority to divert the taste for caviar back to 
tapioca. The ever-normal granary seeks to 
balance a hypothetical condition through par- 
liamentary fortune-telling; it seeks to reveal 
the future thru legislation—it is like trying to 
throw three strikes with a crystal ball—C/u- 
cago Herald-Examiner. 


has passed both 
Iast cyclone that 


Properly treated soybean oil can be sub- 
stituted up to 100% for the oil constituent in 
a considerable number of varnishes without 
impairing them. 


Hay Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the 
various markets during January, compared 
with January, 1937, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
3altimore F 39 BOS: -wnaleisie f= Tepes 
ChicagoyneEee 1,743 2,223 146 400 
Mt. VWiorthy cm 2 0 0 
Kansas City... 4,452 4,980 1,188 1,440 
Minneapolis ... 192 DOO. Dress 25,630 
Peoriaieten aie LO. aiowat Oca ae ee eee 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Dietary Control in Coccidiosis 
By Exery R. Becxer, Iowa State College 


There is no effective control known for 
coccidiosis except stringent sanitary measures 
based upon an understanding of the life cycle 
of the protozoon. For a number of years the 
writer has been investigating the possible rela- 
tion of diet to certain aspects of coccidian in- 
fection, particularly in the white rat. Recently 
efforts have been made to construct rations for 
the chick that would ameliorate the severity of 
caecal coccidiosis occasioned by Eimeria tenella, 
which seems to be by far the most virulent of 
the types found in this bird. 


One lot of control chicks was kept on a com- 
mercial ration that it had received from time 
of hatching. The ration was 40 per cent yel- 
low corn meal, 30 per cent wheat flour mid- 
dlings, 5 per cent ground hulled oats, 5 per 
cent powdered skim-milk, 5 per cent wheat 
bran and 15 per cent various amounts of salt, 
cod liver oil, oyster shell, meat and bone meal, 
alfalfa meal, bone meal and charcoal. Another 
lot was given the same mixture until it was 
fourteen days old, when it commenced to receive 
the following test mixture: yellow corn-meal, 
25 parts; meat and bone meal, 6; soybean meal 
(with nutty flavor), 22.5; hulled oats, 20; 
ground wheat, 10; wheat bran, 5; ground 
oyster shell, 1; salt, 1; charcoal, 1; beet sugar, 
6.5; cod liver oil, 2. After nine days on the 
test ration, both controls and tests were in- 
fected with 50,000 sporulated oocysts of Eim- 
eria tenella per bird. As a result of this infec- 
tion nine out of eighteen controls succumbed, 
but only one out of thirteen in the test series. 

One lot of chicks was maintained thruout on 
the control ration previously described. An- 
other lot received the same until it was eight 
days of age, when its diet was changed to the 
following by parts: yellow corn-meal, 32; 
hulled oats, 20; soybean meal (the kind with 
nutty flavor), 16; fish meal, 65 per cent pro- 
tein, 4; meat and bone meal, 4; wheat bran, 5; 
wheat flour middlings, 10; oyster shell, 2; 
alfalfa meal, 2; commercial casein, 1; salt, 1; 
charcoal, 1; cod liver oil, 2. After the second 
lot had been on the test diet for fourteen 
days, each bird in both lots received 60,000 
Eimeria tenella oocysts. As a direct result of 
this infection nineteen out of twenty-four con- 
trol birds succumbed, but only one out of 
twenty-four in the test series. 


The two preceding test rations were con- 
structed with the idea of eliminating pow- 
dered skim-milk and butter-milk altogether 
from the ration and reducing the amount of 
wheat flour middlings well below that in the 
control diet. Certain previous experiments 
had led us to suspect that these materials 
in certain combinations, particularly the skim- 
milk and butter-milk, were the chief inciters 
of ill effects in infected chicks. The chicks 
made good gains on both test diets, but four 
on the second test diet developed a partial 
paralysis of the type in which the toes turn 
inwards. They recovered within two days 
when placed on the control ration again. 
Since skim-milk has been shown to be a pre- 
ventative for this type of paralysis, and since 
the second ration was shown to be slightly 
deficient in the paralysis-causing factor, a ra- 
tion was constructed in which a small amount 
of skim-milk was included and the grain ele- 
ment somewhat varied. It was, by parts, as 
follows: yellow corn-meal, 40; hulled oats, 
10; ground whole oats, 5.5; barley, 5; ground 
whole wheat, 5; wheat bran, 5; wheat flour 
middlings, 5; soybean meal, 10.5; meat and 
bone meal, 4; fish meal (65 per cent protein), 
2; oyster shell, 2; salt, 1; skim-milk, 2; alfalfa 
meal, 3. 

The chicks put on the latter ration at the 
age of thirteen days made excellent growth 


during the next fourteen days. At the end of 
this time twenty-eight chicks on the control 
ration and thirty-three on the test ration were 
each given a forced feeding of 80,000 sporu- 
lated oocysts of Eimeria tenella. As a result 
of this infection seventeen chicks on the com- 
mercial or control ration succumbed, or about 
60.7 per cent. There were only six fatalities in 
the group on the test diet, a mortality of only 
18.7 per cent. No paralysis appeared in this 
group. 

These and other experiments by the writer 
prove that coccidiosis is a disease controllable 
thru the diet. It appears that the extreme se- 
verity manifested in certain outbreaks is at- 
tributable not only to the microorganism, but 
also to certain of the materials incorporated 
into the ration to stimulate growth of the 
bird. Powdered skim-milk and buttermilk in 
certain formulas for chick rations seem to be 
the most flagrant offenders in this regard. 
Too many wheat middlings are under sus- 
picion also. The cardinal problem in coccidio- 
sis control is to construct a ration that is 
adequate in vitamin and vitamin-like materials 
for the normal development of the host, but 
at the same time lacks inordinate coccidium- 
stimulating properties. The third diet de- 
scribed above is a step in this direction.— 
Science. 


Vitamin G in Poultry 


Reproduction 


Professor H. J. Davis, L. © Norris and 
G. F. Heuser of Cornell University studied 
the role of vitamin G in reproduction in poul- 
try, their conclusions being summarized as 
follows in Poultry Science: 


The average hatchability of the fertile eggs 
of hens which receive a diet adequate in vita- 
min G was much greater than the average 
hatchability of the eggs of hens which received 
a basal diet deficient in vitamin G. The hatcha- 
bility of the eggs of the hens on the adequate 
diet was approximately 63 per cent as compared 
to 9 per cent hatchability for the eggs of the 
hens on the deficient diet. By means of 
an indirect procedure it was found that hatch- 
ability was not influenced by the protein of 
dried whey, the source of vitamin G in the 
adequate diet. 

Egg production, fertility of eggs,.egg size, 
feed consumption, and the physical condition 
of hens was not affected by the addition of vita- 
min G to the deficient diet. Since the deficient 
diet contained approximately 100 Cornell units 
of vitamin G per 100 grams, the results show 
that less vitamin G is required for egg produc- 
tion than is required for hatchabilty. 

The embryos of the hens which received the 
deficient diet grew much slower and showed 
greater mortality than the embryos of the hens 
which received an adequate amount of vitamin 
G. This difference in growth gradually in- 
creased from the beginning of the incubation 
period to the sixteenth day of incubation at 
which time the deficient embryos were 27 per 
cent smaller than the normal embryos. 


Two mortality peaks were obtained in the 
embryos of the hens which received the defi- 
cient diet. One of these occurred at the third 
day of incubation and the other during the 
period beginning with the seventh day of incu- 
baton and ending with the tenth day. The 
greatest amount of mortality was obtained dur- 
ing the latter peak. Only one mortality peak 
was obtained in the embryos of the hens which 
received the adequate diet. This occurred at 
the third day of incubation. The mortality at 
this time was much less than that obtained in 
the deficient embryos at the third day of incu- 
bation. 

_ When the chicks of the hens used in this 
investigation were fed a chick diet deficient in 
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vitamin G, the chicks of the hens on the defi- 
cient diet grew slower and showed greater 
mortality than the chicks of the hens on the 
adequate diet. This showed that the vitamin G 
content of eggs and the vitamin G reserves of 
chicks at the time of hatching is influenced by 
the amount of this vitamin in the diet fed the 


hens. 


Fiuorine Poisoning from 


Rock Phosphate 


By J. S. McHareue and J. D. TURNER of Ken- 
tucky Agri. Exp. Sta. before Ass'n of 
American Feed Control Officials. 

For the past few years manufacturers of 
commercial mineral mixtures for livestock have 
been adding from 10 to 20% of rock phosphate 
as an ingredient of the finished products. Since 
calcium fluoride is a normal constituent of rock 
phosphate, the total fluorine content of the min- 
eral mixtures varies in proportion to the amount 
and kind of rock phosphate used. On the basis 
of 10@20% rock phosphate used in the mineral 
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Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth, 54x7% ins., 
480 pages, 33 chapters, and 200 engravings. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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mixtures, the percentage of fluorine is approxi- 
mately 0.55%. 

The principal reason that may be assigned 
for the addition of rock phosphate in mineral 
mixtures is that it serves as a source of cal- 
cium, phosphorus and fluorine in case there 
should be a deficiency of any of these elements 
in the diet of domestic animals that consume it. 
However, it would seem that the main reason 
in adding rock phosphate to a mineral mixture 
is that the cost of this mineral is about $10 a 
ton, while the average costs of steamed bone 
meal, legume hays and grain by-product feeds, 
which are unquestionably much better sources 
of calcium, phosphorus and fluorine in the diet 
of domestic animals, are approximately three 
times as much as rock phosphate. 

The question involved here is one of economy 
against what might be termed false economy. 
It is the purpose of this presentation to call the 
attention of farmers and those in charge of feed 
control service 
deleterious effects of calcium fluoride on live- 
stock when it is consumed in even very minute 
amounts. 


Calcium fluoride (CaF:2) is the most abun- 
dant compound of fluorine occurring in nature. 
It is a normal constituent of rocks, soils and 
natural drainage waters. The mineral known 
as rock phosphate usually contains about 6% 
of calcium fluoride. The solubility of calcium 
fluoride in distilled water is stated in the litera- 
ture (1) to be 0.04 grams per liter. This min- 
eral is probably slightly more soluble in the 
percolating ground waters than it is in distilled 
water. 

It has been demonstrated in recent years that 
the natural waters in certain regions of this 
country contain sufficient fluorine compounds to 
produce deleterious effects known as “mottled 
teeth” and “chalky bones” in persons who have 
consumed the high-fluorine water for some 
length of time. 


Soils contain as much as 0.03% of fluorine 
in combination with other elements. Normal 
plant material which has been grown in the soil 
contains as much as 0.00265% of fluorine. The 
average fluorine content for 32 representative 
edible food substances, as reported by Gautier 
and Clausmann (2) is 0.000573% of the fresh 
material. 

From the foregoing statements it is quite evi- 
dent that a small quantity of fluorine is a nor- 
mal constituent of the food and water consumed 
by animals. It has been shown by several in- 
vestigators that small amounts of fluorine are 
normally present in the teeth and bones of all 
animals and that the amount found in normal] 
teeth and bones is probably conducive to sound- 
ness, hardness and adequate strength. 


Excess of Fluorine in Feed.—However, if 
an excess of fluorine compounds, including so- 
dium fluoride and calcium fluoride, is mixed in 
the feed or otherwise introduced into the diges- 
tive tract of domestic animals, detrimental ef- 
fects on the health of these animals soon be- 
come apparent. If such an animal is enticed or 
made to consume a considerable dose of sodium 
or calcium fluoride at one time, acute fluorine 
toxicosis or fluorine poisoning occurs and the 
animal dies shortly thereafter. 

Chronic Poisoning—However, if small 
amounts of either of these compounds are con- 
stantly fed in the diet or otherwise consumed 
by the animals for a considerable length of time, 
chronic fluorine toxicosis or fluorine poisoning 
results, which is manifested by mottled teeth, 
chalky bones, depraved appetite, loss of weight 
and eventually the teeth are eroded and broken 
off and the animals (rats) bloat and die. 

Merck’s Index states that the action of cal- 
cium fluoride is that of an antiseptic and the 
dose is 1/24th of a grain, or 0.0025 gram. 


All farmers do not salt their stock regularly 
at intervals; accordingly, it is maintained that 
a mineral mixture containing 0.55% of fluorine 
in the form of calcium fluoride is a potential 
source of danger to livestock that have either 
regular or intermittent access to it. 


in the various states to the © 


Rock Phosphate Deleterious—Further- 
more, we are convinced from our own experi- 
ments, as well as those of other investigators, 
that rock phosphate containing calcium fluoride, 
when introduced even in very small quantities 
into the digestive tract of domestic animals for 
a considerable length of time, will produce 
deleterious effects on the health of the animals 
receiving it. 

The authors assume that a minute amount of 
fluorine is an essential factor in the economy 
of animals, but in view of the very wide dis- 
tribution of fluorine in rocks, soils, natural 
water, plants and foods, there is no good reason 
to believe that there is likely to be a fluorine 
deficiency in the food for livestock. Even if 
there was such a fluorine deficiency in feeds, it 
is hard to conceive that the mineral rock phos- 
phate containing calcium fluoride, is the proper 
form in which to administer to a fluorine de- 
ficiency. The authors are not in sympathy with 
the hypothesis that rock phosphate is a good 
source of calcium, phosphorus and fluorine in 
the diet, and feel there are more desirable and 
less dangerous ways of supplying these impor- 
tant elements in the rations of animals. 


Losses of Vitamin A and 
Carotene from Feeds 


in Storage 


By G. S. Fraps and A. R. Kemmerer of 
TexasmActe expo .sta 


Some manufacturers of mixed feeds, having 
recognized that some of the commercial mixed 
poultry feeds did not carry enough vitamin 
A potency, have begun to correct these de- 
ficiencies by adding fish liver oils, fish liver 
oil concentrates or solutions of carotene in oil, 
or yellow corn or alfalfa leaf meal of high 
potency. Since vitamin A and carotene are 
both unstable, it is important to know whether 
these substances would remain in commercial 
mixed feeds long enough to have the desired 
effect. 

Cod liver oil, other fish liver oils, concen- 
trates of cod liver oil, and carotene dissolved 
in oil were added to various feed mixtures, 
the mixtures stored in several different ways 
and examined for vitamin A or carotene after 
definite intervals of time had elapsed. It was 
found that practically all the vitamin A, added 
in the form of cod liver oil, other fish oils, 
or cod liver oil concentrates, was lost after 
four weeks of storage. When hydroquinone 
equal to 0.1% of the feed was used as a 
stabilizer, the vitamin A did not disappear so 
quickly, but even then most of it was lost 
after three weeks. The use of fish liver oils 
in a commercial mixed feed for the purpose 
of supplying vitamin A appears to be of little 
or no value, since most of the vitamin A may 
disappear before the feed is used. If such oils 
are mixed in a feed to supply vitamin A, the 
mixture should all be used in 10 days after 
it is made up, to avoid serious losses of vita- 
min A. 

The carotene in solution in vegetable oil 
after being added to feeds was more stable 
than vitamin A in cod liver oil, especially 
when the mixture was stored at low tempera- 
tures. At a temperature of 42-49°F. only 3 
to 6% of the carotene was lost in 8 weeks. 
However, at room temperatures of 77-82°F., 
from 7 to 27% of the carotene was lost in 4 
weeks and from 12 to 53% in 8 weeks. 

Carotene in alfalfa products and cryptoxan- 
thin in yellow corn were also found to be 
unstable, though they were not lost as rapidly 
as carotene dissolved in oil. At high tempera- 
tures there was considerably more loss than 
at low temperatures. The method of storage 
had considerable effect on the loss. Large com- 
pact samples of the feeds lost carotene at a 
less rapid rate than small samples loosely 
packed. Alfalfa leaf meal stored in tightly 
packed vials at refrigerator temperatures lost 
only from 0 to 3% carotene per month Mix- 
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tures of feeds with carotene are likely to 
lose part of the carotene when stored under 
ordinary conditions, so that when the mixture 
is fed, the animals will not receive the quan- 
tity of carotene originally placed in the feed. 
Being more stable, carotene is a better source 
of vitamin A potency than cod l.ver oil for 
mixing with feeds. However, most of the caro- 
tene may be lost unless the mixture is fed 
within two or three months after it is made— 
Bull. No. 557. 
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BETTER FEEDS 


is the coveted goal of every progressive 
feed grinder and mixer. Your customers 
are being educated to the advantages and 
economies of better feed. To hold them, 
you must be in a position to supply what 
they want. 


“Feeds and Feeding” 


by F. B. Morrison 


has always been a leading authority. The 
new 20th edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest infor- 
mation on livestock feeding and nutrition. 
Extensive data are presented concerning the 
mineral and vitamin content of important 
feeds. It contains 1,156 pages and 95 in- 
formative illustrations. The study of this 
authoritative book will enable you more 
intelligently to suggest and compound 
worth-while rations. Well bound in black 
keratol, durable covers; weight 5 pounds. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Fallacy of Political Effort to 
Control Crops 


Major H. G. L. Strange of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, recognized internationally as an authority 
on wheat marketing, bared the fallacy of politi- 
cal attempts to regulate crop supplies, in a 
talk this week to members of the Chicago 
Board oi Trade and the Grain Market Analysts 
Club. 

“Tf the world had taken the advice of the 
London Wheat Committee in 1933 and reduced 
acreage 15 per cent, the world would be short 
today 600,000,000 bus of wheat,” he stated. 

“Tt is fortunate for the world, and particu- 
larly for the United ;States, that farmers re- 
fused to reduce acreage, leaving the natural 
cure to nature itself, which, as ever in the 
past, made wheat surpluses naturally disappear 
because in the end they were needed. 

“Political bodies fail to realize that supplies 
or crops are governed by the weather, that 
there is no possible means of forecasting sup- 
plies or crops unless one is competent to fore- 
cast the weather. Nature has an uncanny way 
of frustrating and rendering absurd, men’s long- 
time forecasts on all economic subjects.” 

Maj. Strange estimated that the world still 
is short about 150,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
this year produced barely sufficient for its 
annual consumption. 

“Next year, therefore,” he said, “the world 
can produce 150,000,000 bushels in excess of 
its requirements and still the world carryover 
will be only normal and should have no adverse 
effect on price.” 

In a survey of the past 5,000 years, he has 
been unable to find any one year where suffi- 
cient wheat for the people of the world was 
produced, according to Maj. Strange. 

“Temporary surpluses in one country always 
are equalized by corresponding deficiency in 
other countries,” he stated, “and the modern 
method of marketing commodities through ex- 
changes provides the machinery for transport- 
ing supplies from a surplus area to districts 
where foodstuffs are needed.” 


Electric Moisture Meter 
Requires Constant 
Battery Strength 


Correct moisture determinations by means of 
the electric moisture meter cannot be accom- 
plished without the use of a constant, effective 
battery strength of not less than 90 volts. 
Experience has shown that weak and unstable 
batteries will give high moisture-test results on 
low-moistured grain, and low moisture-test re- 
sults on high-moistured grain. 

When in fresh condition the batteries in the 
meter box are capable of supplying 112.5 volts. 
With continued use this voltage will be reduced 
to below 90, at which point the useful life of 
the battery has passed. In the original design of 
the electric meter box a weak or unstable bat- 
tery usually could be detected quickly by use 
of the S and T resistors. However, when the 
T resistor was replaced by the X resistor, 
in order to extend the moisture-testing range 
of the moisture meter, this easy battery-strength 
test was eliminated so that now the only man- 
ner in which battery condition can be deter- 
mined is by use of a volt-meter. 

Old or weakened batteries will frequently 
show an initial full deflection of the microam- 
meter to S-50, but due to the internal resistance 
of such batteries, their effective voltage will 
immediately drop to a point where they are 
useless from a moisture-testing standpoint. 

In order to overcome errors arising from the 
use of weak batteries, technicians of the Grain 
Division have developed a voltage regulator 
(battery eliminator or power pack), which can 
be inserted in place of the dry batteries. By 
directly connecting the voltage regulator with 
the electric power or light circuit on which the 
electrode is operated, a constant voltage of 


the required strength is supplied to the meter 
box at all times, thus eliminating the hazard of 
weakened or unstable batteries. 

The average life efficiency of a voltage regu- 
lator has been determined as 5,000 hours. At 
the end of this period a new set of radio tubes 
will extend its life efficiency for an additional 
5,000 hours. On the other hand, the life effi- 
ciency of the dry batteries in the electric meter 
box is never more than 1,000 hours and some- 
times less. When this period has elapsed they 
are certain to cause errors in moisture testing. 

Moisture meters operated in offices of Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision have been equipped with 
voltage regulators which were assembled and 
tested in the Grain Division Research Labora- 
tory at Washington. 


Trade Control in Germany 


Germany has 20 regional grain associations 
organized under the law of Sept. 13, 1933, 
operating under the Central Union of the 
Grain Trade. 

Trade and processor margins have been 
brought gradually under control for most of 
the staple foodstuffs, such as grain and grain 


products, potatoes, milk and dairy products, 
fats, and most types of meat and meat 
products. 


As a result of the scarcity of bread-grain 
supplies, authorities adopted a variety of 
measures in 1937 to restrict consumption, to 
prevent the feeding of bread grains to live- 
stock, and to accumulate supplies in Govern- 
ment hands. From March 15 to July, an 
average admixture of 7 per cent corn flour 
with wheat flour used for bread by bakers was 
required, and since the beginning of the crop 
year 1937-38 this admixture is compulsory for 
all wheat flour and must be undertaken in the 
flour mills. The number of permitted types of 
wheat flour was gradually reduced from eight 
to one (Dec. 1, 1937), with extraction raised 
from 75 to 78-80 per cent in the crop years 
1936-37 and 1937-38. Beginning with Nov. 1, 
1937, all rye flour for bread making must 
carry an admixture of 6 per cent of potato 
flour, superseding the obligation—effective dur- 
ing August-October 1937—to admix 4 per cent 
of corn flour. At the end of March, 1937, 
production of 75 per cent rye flour was alto- 
gether prohibited and 80 per cent was made 
the lowest rye extraction permissible. The 
utilization of bread for distilling purposes was 
prohibited. 


Strongly built 


The EHRSAM HAMMER MILL 


Extra heavy construction 


The EHRSAM VERTICAL MIXER 


Anti-Friction Bearings 
Cut Bevel Gears in Oil Tight Casings 
Built in Three Sizes 
Write for Literature 


J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
Chicago Sales Representative—W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd, 
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From the beginning of 1937, local authori- 
ties have urged farmers not to feed rye but to 
deliver it to the local grain ass’ns for exchange 
against foreign barley, corn, bran, and sugar- 
beet chips. The sale of wheat and rye for 
feeding purposes was generally prohibited. 
Toward the end of July an ordinance was 
issued compelling farmers to surrender all 
wheat and rye from the 1937 crops produced 
in excess of their household and seed require- 
ments. Feeding of bread grains was prohibited. 
To make farmers deliver their bread grains 
as early as possible, prices for delivery were 
rearranged so as to result in higher prices in 
the fall and early winter, with gradual de- 
clines to take place as the season progresses. 
Deliveries must be completed by the end of 
February. 

Regulations for the grain year 1937-38 that 
had already been published at the time the 
bread-grain surrender ordinance was issued on 
July 22 established permanent grain-delivery 
contingents for farmers. Total quotas for all 
grains to be delivered by farmers every year 
have been set up for each farm, and these 
total contingents include specified minima for 
bread grains alone. This measure will pre- 
vent a restriction of bread-grain growing (be- 
cause of the surrender obligation) in favor of 
feed grains, which are not being requisitioned. 


BOWSHER 
Feed Mills: 


Crush 
Grind 
Mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
5 request. 


BOWSHER CO. 


INDIANA 


TH 


SOUTH BEND 


FEED MILL 
MACHINERY 


Large capacity 
SKF Bearings 
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Title to Crops—An owner who. obtains 
possession of his land acquires title to all crops 
growing on land at the time without liability 
to former occupant—Mehl v. Norton Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 275 N. W. Rep. 843. 

Sales Tax on Feed—Feed consumed by 
livestock in interstate commerce was not a part 
of interstate commerce before consumption and 
was subject to sales tax, since tax was on 


_ sale transaction taking place before feed en- 


tered interstate commerce —Union Stock Yards 
v. State Tax Commission of Utah. Supreme 
Court of Utah. 71 Pac. (2d) 542. 


Aiding in Breach of Contract—The dam- 
age that may be recovered by co-operative ship. 
ping ass’n from person inducing, attempting 
to induce, or aiding i in breach of shipping agree- 
ment between ass’n and member of ass’n must 


be proved and reasonably sustained by evi- | 


dence —WNeillsville Shipping Assn v. Lastofka. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 274 N. W. 280. 

Brokers—In action for broker’s breach 
of contract of pledge by selling customer’s se- 
curities in violation of agreement not to sell 
unless margin was insufficient, allegation of 
damage to plaintiff’s business and reputation 
was not subject to exception of no cause of 
action, since the selling of securities without 
previous notice would lead a reasonable man 
to believe that plaintiff could not raise funds to 
prevent such action, which damage was natural 
consequence of defendant’s act—Rembert v. 
Fenner & Beane. Court of Appeal of Louisiana. 
175 Southern 116. 

Unauthorized Speculation by Mill Direc- 
tors—The buying of wheat futures by direc- 
ors for speculation on market with milling 
corporation’s funds constituted a use of such 
funds outside of corporations’ ordinary course 
of business in an unauthorized and ultra vires 


transaction, if not absolutely illegal, for which 


“ 


such directors were jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for loss caused thereby —Dixon Fa- 
gerberg v. Phoemx Flour Mills Co. Supreme 
Court of Arizona. 71 Pac. (2d) 1022. The 
milling company lost $110,180.57 by the specu- 
lation. J. T. Melczer, a director, reimbursed 
the company with $55,090.28, and the company 
brot suit against Dixon Fagerberg and R. C. 
Blair. The transactions had been concealed 
from the other directors. 

Commission Merchant Liable to Mortgagee 
—lIowa commission merchants who sold mort- 
gaged South Dakota sheep, transported to 
Iowa by mortgagor without knowledge and 
consent of mortgagee, and disbursed proceeds 
to mortgagor and others, held liable to mort- 


Farm ae Distort the 
Agricultural Situation 


That “certian pressure groups in agriculture 
have distorted the whole domestic agricultural 
situation” and that there is no need for con- 
gress to pass additional farm legislation was 
asserted by H. E. Babock, former general 
manager of the Co- Operative Grange League 
Federation, before the annual convention of 
the National Grange. © 

“A small group of highly vocal leaders,” 
Mr. Babcock asserted, “who claim to speak 
for their membership and who, in turn sell 
membership for what they are able to get out 
of the United States treasury in the way of 
subsidies, are sucking the agriculture of this 
‘country into a morass of maladjustment and 
bureaucratic complications, which will set the 
farmers of the country, and its taxpayers, 
back for a whole generation.” 


tit 


DU 


wrt Decision: | 


gagee for conversion on theory ‘that commis- 
sion merchants were agents of mortgagor and 
themselves wrongdoers, regardless of whether 
commission merchants had actual or construc- 
tive notice of mortgage on record in South 
Dakota, where mortgage entitled mortgagee to 


immediate possession if any attempt were made 


to remove sheep. (Rev. Code 1919, $1278, subd. 
3).—First National Bank of Pipestone v. Si- 
man. Supreme Court of South Dakota. 275 
N. W. Rep. 347. The lower court, the circuit 
court of Minnehaha County, had decided in 
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Direct Reduction Grain Tables pee re 
Be Stree bso 
| Reducing Weights to Bushels of 4 Pounds ter Barley, Buckwheat and Hungarian Grase Seed a at; : '. ee 


ruck Loads = 2 
to Bushels 


WIZARD MIXERS 
built strong and sturdy. New re- 
duced prices make Wizard biggest 
mixer value on the market. 500, © 
1,000 and 2,000 Ib. sizes. ‘Write for 
prices and ‘literature. 


MIDWEST STEEL ProbucTS Co. 
128K Delaware Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


favor of Simam on the ground that he had 1 n0- 


notice of mortgage. ye th ye 


Corn for the Refiners 


Corn ground by the wet process” industries 3; ty 


during the crop year Oct. 1 to Sept. 30, totaled - 
66,816,000 bus., 


by the Corn Refiners ‘Statistical Buro. eee 


speed = 


with 


* 


accuracy 


against 75,826,000 bus. during 
the corresponding period of 1935-36, as reported 


332 S. La Salle St. 


Improved highways are encouraging the delivery of larger 
and heavier loads of grain at country elevators, thereby in- 
creasing the opportunity for costly errors and emphasizing 
the need for greater care in reducing truck loads to bushels. 

The elevator operator must handle incoming grain as 
rapidly as possible, and be able to give the hauler a scale 
ticket almost immediately. Because of hauler’s hurry no time 
is available for figuring and rechecking. 
away with the necessity of reducing pounds to bushels and 
enable the buyer to handle heavy receipts without loss of 
time and without irritating customers who are waiting. Speed 
up your facilities for receiving large truck loads efficiently. 

The four card set of Clark’s Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
reduce any weight from 6,600 to 17,590 lbs. to bushels of 48, 
56, 60 and 70 pounds by ten pound breaks. Size 1094x1234 
inches,| Printed from large clear face type on heavy six ply 
tough check, with marginal index and spiral wire bound 
across top. Weight 1 pound. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
Order 4870 Spiral. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


Chicago, 


‘These tables do 
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Official 
Seal- 
breaker 


elite highest-priced bearings in the world are 
used in Fairbanks-Morse motors. Neither dust 
nor dirt is permitted to compromise their 
efficiency. Delivered sealed, they remain sealed 
until the moment an official “‘seal-breaker”’ is 
ready to install them. Thus, bearings are pro- 
tected. Thus you are assured of ideal lubrication 
— greasing is required but once a year. The oil can 
goes out when F-M Ball Bearing Motors come in. 
These precautions are typical of F-M_ pre- 
cision in every process of motor building. That’s 
why F-M motors serve you long and well. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago, LL. 
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Rot fora Hlotentols 35 branches at your 
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“ COMFORTIZE Wi service throughout the 
ors ; 

Fairbanks 


United States. 


\ air conditioners: 


DIESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS 
PUMPS RADIOS 


7352-EA40.139 


otors 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY WASHERS 
FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT STOKERS 
WATER SYSTEMS AIR CONDITIONERS 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


ARE YOU PAID 
FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? 


Load your 
ears or trucks 
~ With the 


*y RICHARDSON 


*. Automatic 


GRAIN SCALE 


and be safe. It 
gives you a 
printed record 
and protects you 
against ‘“‘Jack- 
ing”: or any 
tricks. 


ACCURATE and DEPENDABLE 
Be safe rather than sorry. 


Use a RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC SCALE, 


Richardson Seale Company 
Clifton, New Jersey 
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